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pear: WESLEY has a world-wide re- 
nown, Thousands of persons are daily edi- 
fied and comforted by the incomparable strains 
which he has supplied. For originality of con- 
ception, skill in construction, perspicuity, pu- 
rity, and energy of diction, sound doctrinal, ex- 
perimental, and practical theology, correct and 
vigorous versification, and variety of meters, 
his hymns are unrivaled, and will continue to 
be sung till the plaintive notes of the wilder- 
ness be exchanged for the rapturous halleluiahs 
of the heavenly temple. His excellent wife 
has not been so well known. No separate ac- 
count of her has been published. We are de- 
sirous that she should not be forgotten. For 
many of the materials with which this memoir 
is enriched, we have been indebted to the ac- 
complished Elizabeth Tabitha Tooth, who was 
intimately acquainted with Mrs. Wesley and 
her talented daughter, and whose papers have 
been placed at our disposal. 


THE MAIDEN, 


Sarah, third daughter of Marmaduke Gwynne, 
Esq., of Garth, Scuth Wales, was, following an 
entry in her own handwriting, born on Wed- 
nesday, October 12, 1726, at six o’clock in the 
morning, and baptized on the 19th of the same 
month. Her godfathers were the Rev. David 
Gwynne, her step-grandfather, and the Rev. 
Luke Gwynne, her uncle. Her godmothers 
were her aunt Hervey and her aunt Joan 
Gwynne, which latter lady remembered her 
niece and grandniece handsomely in her will. 

Sarah’s infancy and early youth were reared 
with maternal solicitude, together with three 
sisters, in the old mansion-house; and at the 


age of ten years her education, carefully super- 
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intended by private masters, was advanced to 
a maturity of accomplishment unusual in those 
days. Her proficiency in music and singing 
then distinguished her, and specimens of her 
elegant handwriting, in the then fashionable 
Italian style, still remain in the copybooks of 
her childhood. Her father was a respected 
magistrate, He retained a chaplain in his 
household, where the liturgical service was 
daily read, and where Sarah, in common with 
her brothers and sisters, imbibed those princi- 
ples which in subsequent life made her so meet 
a companion to her reverend husband. Her 
mother was a woman of superior understand- 
ing and extensive beneficence. She was one of 
six heiresses, each of whom had $150,000 for 
her portion. Her prejudice against dissent 
from the Church was strong, and her opposition 
at this period to Methodism violent. Honest 
Howell Harris had commenced preaching in the 
neighborhood of Garth previously to the Wes- 
leys. Gwynne, the magistrate, resenting this 
as innovation, determined to put him down. 
His rash prejudice was speedily overcome. 
Sallying out one day for this purpose, he ap- 
prised his wife of his design, adding, however, 
“T will first hear the man.” The sermon of 
Harris was so full of Gospel truth, and deliv- 
ered with such simplicity and correctness, that 
Gwynne was awakened, and thought of the 
times of primitive Christianity. At the end of 
the discourse he went up to him, the Riot Act 
still in his pocket, shook him cordially by the 
hand, acknowledged his misapprehensions, and 
his intended purpose to commit him, asked his 
pardon, and, to the general amazement, invited 
him to his home to supper. The surprise of his 
lady was excessive. When her husband, in the 
presence of his family, begged the preacher's 
pardon, she thought he must have lost his 
senses, and immediately quitted the room. 
Meanwhile Sarah, who had early evinced a 
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thoughtful sense of religion, and had subse- 
quently become a devout communicant, was 
quite open to receive the instructions of this 
good man, and gladly accompanied her father 
to his ministry, which subjected her to the rid- 
icule of her gay brothers, and, for a time, to 
the displeasure of her mother also, who, indeed, 
was never reconciled to the Methodists till the 
principles and conduct of the Wesleys subdued 
her prejudice and conquered her opposition. 
When Wesley arrived in Wales, he was invited 
to Garth, and preached in the hall. Two years 
afterward his brother Charles came thither, on 
his way to Ireland, in 1747; and to him the 
whole family seemed immediately united. The 
servants were deeply affected by the discourses, 
and the faithful nurse, Grace Bowen, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, attached herself to Meth- 
odism, became eminently active in carrying out 
its principles, both in the household and adja- 
cent village. She died in 1755. Her character 
and blessed end Charles Wesley recorded in the 
beautiful funeral hymn, commencing: 


“Stay, thou triumphant spirit, stay.” 


On his return from Ireland the following 
Spring, he was received at Garth with great 
kindness and hospitality, and before his depart- 
ure Sarah’s gentleness and amiability had made 
a deep impression upon his grateful heart, but 
no disclosure of his feelings had been made to 
any individual. Early in June, Gwynne and 
his daughter visited London. When they re- 
turned Charles accompanied them to Garth, on 
his way again to Ireland. They traveled on 
horseback, and, having arrived at Windsor, he 
says: “ My horse threw me with violence over 
his head. My companion fell upon me. The 
guardian angels bore us in their hands, so that 
neither was hurt.” Charles and his brother had 
early agreed that neither of them would take 
any direct steps toward marriage without the 
knowledge and consent of the other. On his 
arrival in London, in November, he informed 
his brother that it was his intention to offer 
himself as the future husband of Sarah Gwynne, 
and, to his agreeable surprise, found his brother 
offered no objection. Thus encouraged, he 
journeyed to Garth to solicit her heart and 
hand and the consent of her parents. It was 
an understanding between him and his brother, 
that a refusal from her, or even one of her 
parents, should be regarded as a prohibition, 
and the suit should be abandoned. Happily 
for him, his attentions and excellencies had al- 
ready won her affections. Becky, her sister, 
who favored the match, disclosed the matter to 
the mother, who answered, “I would rather 





give my child to Mr. Wesley than to any man 
in England. I have no manner of objection, 
but the want of fortune.” The father gave his 
free consent, and left all the arrangements to 
his clever, managing wife. Charles asked if 
she would be satisfied provided he could pro- 
cure an income of one hundred pounds a year. 
She said, “ My daughter can expect no more,” 
He returned to London, and an arrangement 
was about to be made by ten or twelve re- 
spectable friends to secure the sum required. 
When the plan was laid before John Wesley he 
declared his disapprobation; and, rather than 
his brother should be dependent on wealthy 
men, he offered security for the sum out of the 
profits of their books. In about a fortnight 
Charles was safe in Garth. His future mother- 
in-law now attempted to extort from him a 
promise that he would not again trust himself 
in Ireland, but Sarah would not suffer him to 
give this, saying that she should be glad her- 
self to visit the many pious people in that 


‘country, of whom she had heard. During the 


courtship he composed a series of prayerful 
hymns, supplicating the Divine direction, and 
several of them enrich the Hymn-Book still 
in use. 

THE WIFE. 

On Saturday, April 8, 1749, Wesley wrote, 
“I married my brother and Sarah Gwynne. It 
was a solemn day, such as became the dignity 
of a Christian marriage.” The following is the 
happy bridegroom’s account: “Friday, 7th, I 
rose at four, and got an hour for prayer and 
the Scriptures. I came to Garth by nine— 
found the family at breakfast—welcomed equal- 
ly by all. We crowded as much prayer as 
we could into the day, Saturday, April 8th. 


‘Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky!’ 


Not a cloud was to be seen from morning till 
night. I rose at four; spent three hours and a 
half in prayer or singing, with my brother, with 
Sally, and with Beck. At eight o’clock I led 
my Sally to church. Her father, sisters, Lucy 
Rudd, Grace Bowen, Betty Williams, and, | 
think, Billy Tucker, and Mr. James, were all 
the persons present. Mr. Gwynne gave her to 
me under God. My brother joined our hands. 
It was a most solemn season of love! I never 
had more of the Divine presence at the Sacra- 
ment. My brother gave out the following 
hymn: 

‘Come, thou everlasting Lord, 

By our trembling hearts adored; 

Come, thou heaven-descended guest, 

Bidden to the marriage feast; 
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Sweetly in the midst appear, 

With thy chosen followers here; 

Grant us thy peculiar grace, 

Show to all thy glorious face,’ 
He then prayed over us in strong faith. We 
walked back to the house, and joined again in 
prayer. Prayer and thanksgiving was our 
whole employment. We were cheerful, with- 
out mirth; serious, without sadness. A stranger 
that intermeddleth not with our joy said it 
looked more like a funeral than a wedding. My 
brother seemed the happiest person among us.” 
The next day Wesley administered the Lord’s 
Supper to the bridal party, and in the evening 
preached in the great hall of the mansion to 
them and the guests, family, servants, and ten- 
antry. “Our souls,” says he, “were satisfied 
with His comforts.” The following morning he 
left Garth, to encounter the perils of the sea 
and the mobs of Ireland. In a fortnight 
Charles resumed his itinerant ministry. He 
was accompanied by his wife and her father a 
part of the way, and then pursued his journey 
alone. He says, “I cheerfully left my partner 
for the Master’s work, and rode on to Bristol.” 
On the 29th, writing to his brother, he says: 
“Here is a small, convenient house, £1l a 
year, next to Mrs. Vigor’s. I have written to 
Garth for counsel, but our mother is manifest- 
edly against our keeping house for some time. 
You will not hinder our living as pilgrims.” 

At no period of his life was Charles Wesley 

more active than at this time. He labored in 
London, and went thence to Bath, Kingswood, 
and Hereford, where he was joined by his wife. 
She now began to itinerate with her husband, 
bearing with cheerfulness the inconvenience of 
such a life. She usually rode behind him on 
horseback, and experienced the protecting care 
of Providence. He records one special deliv- 
erance: “I was riding over Hounslow Heath, 
with my wife behind me, when a highwayman 
crossed the road, passed us, and robbed all 
the coaches and passengers behind us.” Thus 
did this delicately-brought-up woman sacrifice 
without reluctance the splendors of the man- 
sion at Garth; nor was she ever known to re- 
gret her change of situation, or deem it a hu- 
miliation to associate with Christians in the 
humbler ranks of life. She accompanied her 
husband in his travels to the north and other 
parts of England, and often spoke of the ac- 
commodations with a smile and satisfaction in- 
dicative of a truly-humble mind. When they 


at length took a house and settled in Bristol, | 
she entertained the preachers, and used to re- 


mark that she never had more agreeable in- 
mates. John Nelson, John Downes, and Wm. 





| 


Shent, and other men of kindred spirits, were 
among their frequent guests. Her amiable 
manners and cheerful spirits greatly endeared 
her to all with whom she had any intercourse. 
Her hospitality was unbounded; yet it is a 
pleasing indication of the adaptation of her 
mind to domestic circumstances, that on taking 
up her residence at Stoke’s Croft, Bristol, she 
wrote with her own hand, in the neatest man- 
ner, an inventory of the furniture with which 
they were provided in their new habitation. 
This little document is an interesting proof of 
her care and economy, as well as of the limited 
state of their domicile. Referring to its dimen- 
sions, her husband remarks it was “such a 
one as suited a stranger and pilgrim upon 
earth.” She continued to take, with him, ex- 
tensive journeys, meeting frequently with ad- 
ventures, which she was accustomed to relate 
to her friends with graphie vivacity to the end 
of her life. At Leeds, in the gallery of the 
chapel, two rooms, for the accommodation of the 
preachers on their regular visits, had been par- 
titioned off. At the time of her visit one of 
these rooms, from economical motives, was oc- 
cupied by some workmen, and in going to her 
own apartment in the evening she had to pass 
through the room of these weary, sleeping men. 
On another occasion she accompanied hen hus- 
band to Norwich, where it being apprehended, 
from the disorderly aspect of the ungodly mul- 
titude, that she might not, as the wife of the 
preacher, escape maltreatment, it was decided 
that she should not pass along the street with 
him, but in the company of a female friend. 
This was the lady of Colonel Galatin, who, be- 
ing of commanding stature and noble presence, 
attracted general attention and was much an- 
noyed; while Mrs, Wesley, being, like her hus- 
band, little of stature, was overlooked by the 
crowd, and passed through them unmolested. 
Mrs. Wesley was endowed with a voice of 
unusual compass and melody. This distinctive 
feature she possessed in common with every 
member of her own family, several of whom 
were musical geniuses of the highest order. 
She consecrated this talent to the service of the 
Church, and frequently charmed and surprised 
tke simple auditors in rural and provincial 
districts with her melodious leading in the vo- 
cal department of public worship. Once, in 
accompanying her husband from Manchester, 
they stopped for refreshment at the inn, New- 
castle-under-Tyne, where they arranged to pass 
the night, and, it being a fine Summer evening, 
retired into the garden, when a heavenly calm, 
corresponding with the surrounding scene, stole 
over her spirit and attuned it to melody, She 
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raised her voice in a hymn of praise. Her 
sweet singing attracted the charmed attention 
of some young ladies in an adjoining garden; 
and their father, a clergyman, came and joined 
the listening group with equal delight. When 
she had finished he complimented her on her 
skill, and invited her to sing in his church on 
the following Sabbath. But having learned 
who she was, and being given to understand 
that if he would have her as a singer he must 
allow her husband to oceupy the pulpit, he de- 
clined the services of both. As she was greatly 
admired by her husband, he expressed his sat- 
isfaction in saying, “All look upon my Sally 
with my eyes.” And she wag so jealous of the 
honor of her beloved partner, that he would 
sometimes expostulate with her on her par- 
tiality. No slight that she conceived had been 
offered to him could she brook; and as her 
temper was as open as her feelings were warm, 
she evinced a lively displeasure whenever she 
thought him treated with disrespect. 

Her reading bad been confined to pious books, 
and she relished no other. History, she ob- 
served, was a narration of crimes, and of the 
wickedness of mankind, without pointing to the 
only remedy. Controversial works she disliked, 
yet in theology she was well read, and could 
point out the errors of various sects with ad- 
mirable sagacity. Love of the poor and pity to 
wicked were prominent features in her charac- 
ter. With these views and dispositions, she 
was remarkably suited to be the wife of such 
an eminent man; and she participated in his 
vatious fortunes, and sympathized with the 
trials and adversities that marked his public 
career and private life, with unflinching forti- 
tude and devoted affection. 

In the early years of her married life she was 
intimately acquainted with Mrs. Vizelle, a 
widow lady of independent fortune, who sub- 
sequently became the wife of John Wesley. 
She accompanied Charles and his wife on a visit 
to the Gwynne family. During a stay of nine 
days every courtesy was displayed to her by all 
parties, and she was equally pleased with them. 
On their return to London they took up their 
quarters for eight or nine days at her handsome 
mansion. At this time, however, they had not 
entertained the idea that she was to become 
their sister-in-law. These ladies were of tastes, 
habits, and dispositions entirely dissimilar. 
Sarah was young, pliant, and attached to her 
husband with the warmth of undivided affec- 
tion, who reciprocated it with equal ardor. 
From the earliest period of their union, which 
extended over a happy space of nearly forty 
years, to the latest day of the companion pil- 





grimage, to her it was a pleasure to meet her 
partner’s views and adapt her habits to his en- 
gagements, The reverse, unhappily for their 
brether John, was the bent of mind, manners, 
and inclinations of the wealthy, independent 
widow. But this is not the place to discuss 
the painful contrast. 

About four years after the marriage of Charles 
and Sarah, she was the subject of heavy afilic- 
tion. He, on hearing of the dangerous illness 
of his brother John in London, instantly left 
Bristol, anxious to see him while yet alive. In 
afew days he received two letters from Lady 
Huntingdon, informing him that his wife was 
taken ill, as was apprehended, of the small-pox. 
She had been suddenly alarmed, after his depart- 
ure, by being abruptly told “ Mr. John Wesley 
was dead,” and sickened immediately. On his 
arrival at home he found his beloved partner 
restless on a bed of pain, and covered with tlie 
worst kind of the worst disease. For twenty- 
two days she was in imminent danger. It was 
indeed a trying season to both. Mrs. Vigor 
and Mrs. Jones, two excellent ladies, members 
of the Methodist society, ministered to her day 
and night. Sarah Burgess, a tender, skillful, 
pious woman, was her nurse, and Dr. Middleton 
was not only her assiduous physician, but acted 
toward her as a father; and Lady Huntingdon, 
deferring het journey to her own son, attended 
her constantly twice a day, nor left the sick 
couch till her beloved friend was pronounced 
convalescent. During the illness of his brother, 
while Charles supplied the London chapels, his 
wife expressed a longing desire to see him, and 
on his arrival rejoiced at the consolation. 
“But,” says he, “O how changed! The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint. Yet 
under her sorest burden she blesses God, re- 
ceiving the disease as immediately from his 
hand.” When she recovered, the alteration of 
her features was so great that no one could 
recognize her, which, she would sportively say, 
“afforded great satisfaction to her dear husband, 
who was glad to see her look so mach older 
and better suited to be his companion.” Never 
did a female less regret the loss of beauty—a 
circumstance indicative of no common mind. 

The labors of her husband, owing to a fee- 
ble frame, became gradually diminished, and 
in 1771, which was upward of twenty years 
after their marriage, he removed from Bristol 
to a permanent residence in London, where he 
took possession of a commodious house in 
Chesterfield-street, Marylebone. This mansion, 
completely furnished, was the splendid token 
of Mrs. Gumley’s friendship, who presented the 
long lease and all the furniture of her town 
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house to Charles Wesley, free of every charge 
but a ground rent, payable half-yearly to the 
Duke of Portland. Her residence in London 
brought her acquainted with a large circle of 
friends, and with many individuals in the first 
rank of society. It would be unjust to their mem- 
ories not to name the wife of Colonel Gumley, 
the lady of Major Galatin, Lady Dartmouth, 
Lady Gertrude Hotham, Lady Robert Manners, 
and Lady Huntingdon. But the society in 
which she chiefly delighted was that of the 
saints of God. She had stipulated before her 
marriage, when controversies rose high, that 
she should be permitted to hear Whitefield and 
other pious ministers of that persuasion; and 
often in her latter years did she express pleas- 
ure in the belief that she promoted the con- 
tinuance of that endearing intercourse which 
subsisted between those good men and her 
husband. With good Howell Harris, the apos- 
tle of Wales, she maintained a long corre- 
spondence; and to the venerable Perronet, vicar 
of Shoreham, she was particularly attached. 
He, from being one of the trustees of her mar- 
riage settlement, was accustomed to call: her 
daughter. 


THE MOTHER, 


Scarcely was Mrs. Wesley so far recovered 
from the small-pox as to be considered out of 
danger, when her infant son was altacked by the 
fearful disease. This was a severe affliction to 
the parents, for he was their only child, their 
first-born, one year and four months old. He 
had evinced a precocity with regard to music 
of which there are few examples, having both 
hummed a tune and beaten time at the age of 
twelve months. He bore the honored name of 
John Wesley. The intelligence was conveyed 
by the mother to the father in London thus: 
. “Many thanks I return my dearest friend for 
his last; and I trust all of our prayers will be 
answered on me. Nothing is worth living for 
but to enjoy and glorify our God. O, that this 
may be the end for which my life is lengthened! 
I formed no desire for a longer continuance on 
earth than till I found my soul meet for the 
inheritance of the saints in light; and that I 
firmly believe Christ would have granted ever- 
more, had he called me hence in my late dan- 
gerous illness. To walk always in the light of 
God’s countenance is most desirable, but some 
seem more highly favored in that than others. 
I long to be one of those, but when will it be? 
You have been short in gratitude, in not writing 
to my worthy doctor, Middleton, who is daily 
here to see dear Jacky. He has the distemper 
very thick, and the doctor says he can not tell 





what sort it will prove; he rested tolerably last 
night. My heart yearns for him so that I wish 
I could bear the distemper again instead of 
him; but he is in our great Preserver’s hands, 
who cares for him. The Lord bless you! 
Farewell!” 

In eight days after the date of the above 
letter the little sufferer entered into rest, and 
his remains were interred before his father 
could return to Bristol. To soothe the feelings 
of his bereaved wife, he wrote a touching hymn, 
which he entitled “A Mother’s Act of Resig- 
nation on the Death of a Child;” and in another 
hymn of fifty-one stanzas, of six lines each, he 
gave vent to the deep feelings of his paternal 
heart. We have only room for the last stanza: 


“ Blessing, and love, and thanks, and praise, 
Wisdom, and majesty, and power, 
And riches, more than earth can raise, 
To God, who at the destined hour 
Hath singled out our only son, 
And caught an infant to his throne!” 


Over her interesting first-born the mother 
mourned in deepest sorrow. At the beginning 
of 1768, their third son, John James, was born, 
but in about six months, while the father was 
discharging his public duties in London, he re- 
ceived from his distressed partner the following 
affecting letter: 

“July 6. Bristol—My Dearest Mr. Wes- 
ley,—This comes to acquaint you that our dear 
little babe is no more. His agony is over, but 
it was a hard struggle before he could depart. 
He was dying all yesterday from ten o’clock, 
and about nine last night he departed. Glory 
be to the Redeemer’s love in declaring, for the 
consolation of bereaved parents, that of such is 
the kingdom of heaven! O, that I may arrive 
as safely in the harbor of eternal peace!” 

When this fifth child was buried, the sorrow- 
ful mother raised an earnest prayer to the Al- 
mighty that, if it were his will, she might never 
see the death of another, and the Lord granted 
her request. 

She was the mother of eight children, of 
whom five died in their infancy; namely, John, 
Martha Maria, Susanna, Selina, and John 
James, The three then young survived their 
parents. Sarah died September 19, 1828, aged 
sixty-eight years; Charles died May 24, 1834, 
aged seventy-seven; and Samuel, October 11, 
1837, aged seventy-three. The tenderness of 
the mother’s disposition urged, perhaps, to ex- 
treme indulgence in the education of her chil- 
dren. To her they were all devotedly attached. 
Charles was organist to George III, and through 
his influence she had more than one opportunity 
of conversing with the king and queen. On 
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one occasion, during a visit to Windsor, with 
her son, his majesty was informed that Mrs. 
Wesley was in the next apartment. He walked 
in, and, addressing her, said, “ Madam, all your 
family are musical.” To which she replied, 
“Yes, sire.” The king inquired if Mr. Wesley 
performed on any instrument. “ A little, please 
your majesty, on the German flute when at 
College.” “Do you likewise perform?’ “I 
sing a@ little, sire.” “What do you sing?” 
“ Handel’s Oratorio songs.” “Handel!” ex- 
claimed the king, “there is nothing to be com- 
pared to him.” When she and her daughter 
Sarah walked on the terrace their majesties al- 
ways stopped to speak to them. While the 
musical education of the two brothers was 
superintended by their father, the only sur- 
viving daughter participated these domestic in- 
structions, and, entering with vivid delight on 
this course of study, then laid the foundation 
of the erudite and tasteful accomplishments 
which in her more advanced age made her the 
associate, friend, and patroness of many of the 
distinguished female geniuses of the age. 


THE WIDOW. 


On Saturday, March 29, 1788, the stroke of 
death severed the bonds of that happy union 
which had now subsisted with her honored 
husband during a period of thirty-nine years. 
His last sickness was long, but was borne with 
unshaken confidence in Christ. Having been 
sHent for some time, he called his wife and re- 
quested her to write the following touching 
lines, which he dictated: 

“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart; 
O, could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity!” 


He then peacefully departed, in the eightieth 
year of his age. The mournful space of her wid- 
owhood extended over the long period of thirty- 
four years. From the day of her bereavement 
to his own departure, Wesley never ceased to 
evince the kindest sympathy and active benev- 
olence toward his sister-in-law and her daugh- 
ter and sons. His letters, full of judicious 
counsel, display the tender magnanimity of his 
concern. He writes; “ You know well, my dear 
sister, what a regard I had for Miss Gwynne 


before she was Mrs, Wesley, and it has not | 


ceased from that time till now. I find you and 
your family much ‘upon my heart, both for 
your own sakes and the sake of my brother. 
Therefore I will speak without reserve just 
what comes into my mind. I know you are 





of a generous spirit. You have an open heart 
and an open hand. But may it not sometimes 
be too open? more so than your circumstances 
will allow? Is it not an instance of Christian 
as well as worldly prudence to cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth? I need but just give you 
this hint, which I doubt rot you will take kindly 
from, my dear Sally, your affectionate friend 
and brother.” And again: “I can not blame 
you for having thoughts of removing out of 
that large house. If you could find a lodging 
to your mind, it would be preferable on many 
accounts; and perhaps you might live as much 
without care as you did in the great mansion 
at Garth. I only wish both Charles and Sammy 
may follow your example in keeping little com- 
pany, and that of the best sort, men of sound 
understanding and solid piety; for such only 
are fit for the acquaintance of men of sense. 
I was yesterday inquiring of Dr. Whitehead 
whether Harrogate would not be better for 
Sally than the sea-water. He seems to think 
it would, and I should not think much of giv- 
ing her ten or twenty pounds to make a trial. 
Some of the first money I receive I shall set 
apart for you, and in every thing that is in my 
power you may depend upon the willing assist- 
ance of, dear Sally, your affectionate friend and 
brother, John Wesley.” 

Extracts might be multiplied displaying the 
kindness of this great man toward his bereaved 
relatives. In all respects his actions suited his 
words, and when he was summoned to his re- 
ward the husband and father seemed, in the 
kindred circle, to die again. Understanding the 
limited resources of the widow, the excellent 
William Wilberforce, united with his generous 
friends, Robert and Henry Thornton, to settle 
on her an annuity of $350 per annum, and © 
some years subsequently the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence settled a further annuity of $250 on her, 
which, after her decease, was considerately ex- 
tended toward Sarah and Charles, both of whom 
had then become members of the Methodist 
society. 

Mrs. Wesley, in the eighty-seventh year of 
her age, was required to give her testimony in 
a lawsuit commenced by a lawyer on an unjust 
claim upon her son. Her statement was so 
lucid and satisfactory that, corroborated by 
other witnesses, it gained the cause; so unim- 
paired were her faculties at that advanced age. 
Some time afterward the lawyer was struck off 
the rolls for similar dealings, when she fervently 
thanked God that she had not been the cause 
of his ruin. The same spirit of lenity charac- 
terized all her actions. She had been robbed 
by a confidential servant to the amount of $180; 
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her drawers were broken open, and her plate 
stolen, but her whole anxiety was lest she 
should be called upon to prosecute the thief, 
who ran away, to the heart-felt satisfaction of 
the kind but injured mistress. When Mrs. 
Wesley heard of a crime her usual remark was 
that the heart of every human being would be 
the same if divine grace did not prevent. If 
any reminded her of her pious youth, and the 
sacrifices she then made, she instantly checked 
them by remarking, ‘“ My only plea is, God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” She was of a humble 
mind and of a timid nature. The fear of God, 
reverence for his Word, and delight in his 
sanctuary, were the prominent characteristics 
of her religion. 

I was at the Conference, City Road, London, 
August, 1822, Adam Clarke, President, when 
the preachers made a request that she would 
make her appearance among them, but she was 
too feeble to comply. Toward the close of the 
year a cold, from the effects of which she had 
not strength to recover, was the immediate 
cause of her death. Her nights were restless, 
evidently the effect of fever, which sometimes 
rose high, and then she seemed, she said, to be 
harassed by the enemy, and her prayers were 
affectingly fervent to the Savior for deliverance. 
Yet she would complain that she could not 
pray, and urged all the pious who visited her to 
besiege the throne of grace on her behalf. She 
would repeat the Litany in a manner so im- 
pressive and collected as astonished her attend- 
ants; and, at that passage, “ By thy precious 
death and burial, good Lord deliver us!” no one 
could behold her feeble hands clasped, and her 
eyes uplifted, without emotion. 

The last night she continued to exclaim for 
an hour, “Open the gates! open the gates!” as 
in a struggle of soul. Early in the morning 
she fell into a sweet slumber, and awaked with 
a consoling sense of her Savior’s love; a smil- 
ing composure so visible on her countenance as 
to induce a belief that she might rally again. 
Upon being asked if she found Jesus precious, 
“O yes!” was her reply. “And you are hap- 
py?’ She answered, with a serene aspect, 
“Yes!” After this she spoke little, continuing 
chiefly silent till the afternoon, gently breath- 
ing, till, without a struggle or groan, her spirit 
passed to the region of light, and serenity, and 
love, December 28, 1822, in the ninety-seventh 
year of her age. 


“ The soul hath overtaken her mate, 
And caught him again in the sky; 
Advanced to her happy state, 
And pleasure that never shall die; 





Where glorified spirits, by sight, 
Converse in their holy abode, 

As stars in the firmament bright, 
And pure as the angels of God.” 
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“Wuat dost thou here?” I asked an aged one, 
Whose bleached locks told of a life nigh done; 
Alone, he rested ‘neath a wayside tree, 

Nor child, nor friends, in all the world had he, 
He gazed above, and then, in accents mild, 
“I'm looking for a crown,” he said, and smiled. 


“A crown for thee, poor pauper as thou art! 
And where wilt find it, say, thou simple heart?” 
“'T is not a fading, earthly crown I seek; 

I envy not proud kings who could not speak 
To such as I; a crown of life above, 

Is what I hope through a Redeemer’s love.” 


“ Why art thou here?” I asked a meek-eyed maid; 
Within the loathsome lazaretto’s shade, 

Among the ill, the dying, and the dead, 

Noiseless, she moved around from bed to bed, 
Dispensing joy and cheering the cast-down; 

She gently said, “I’m looking for a crown.” 


“ Thou, too! dost look for crowns in this vile place? 
Can each one win who runs in life’s long race?” 

“ E’en so; it is not one who wins the prize, 

But all who faithful run shall mount the skies, 
And there receive a glorious crown of life, 

That compensates for all their toil and strife.” 


“What dost thou here?” I asked a warrior bold, 
Who, on the gory battle-field lay cold 

And left for dead, among the héaps of slain— 
The sport of stinging winds and sleeting rain; 

A starry flag he grasped within his hand; 

“A crown I seek,” he said, to my demand. 


“ A crown for thee, who scarce can draw a breath! 
It could not save thee from the clutch of Death.” 
“To die for one’s dear father-land is sweet, 

And, O! when I in heaven my Savior meet, 

A fadeless crown of life I shali receive, 

For I his blessed promises believe.” 


“What dost thou here?” I asked a wearied queen, 
Who paced the beach at eve, with saddened mien; 
Her widowed heart, it ached with bitter care, 
Her duties irksome were, her joys were rare; 

She gazed above, where stars so sweetly slept— 
“I'm looking for a crown,” she said, and wept. 


“ Thou hast a crown: what wouldst thon more?” I said; 
“One ought to satisfy thy regal head.” 

“ Far happier thou, ah! far more richly blessed, 

Than they whose heads have jeweled circles pressed. 
The crown I seek is of a heavenly mold, 

More precious to my soul than gems or gold.” 


“Ts all the world in quest of crowns?” I thought, 
“ And is there none for me if rightly sought? 

I almost fear that I begin so late 

There ’ll be none left for me, but shall I wait? 
Ah, no! I'll trust thee, blessed Lord divine, 

And hope a diadem will yet be mine!” 
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GABRIELLE MENTONINI. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE REFORMATION IN VENICE. 





(CONCLUDED.) 

| Spa hope of Mentonini’s release was at an 

end. The time passed quickly to the den- 
izens of the city of the sea, but to the poor 
imprisoned one, alas, how slowly! Through the 
humanity of a jailer, Mentonini had received a 
message from his wife, the first he had received 
in two years. His heart beat quick when he 
heard how his boy called him “caro papa,” and 
how, when his mother told him their good 
friend was going to see the wonderful parent 
the boy had never seen, the little fellow with a 
childish intensity of passion had said, “My 
father is hid, and he makes me weep for my 
mother.” Mentonini heard with much trouble 
about the threatened loss of sight of his wife. 
Although he felt sure that, in his present state 
of fearful weakness, many months of life did 
not remain to him, he had thought that per- 
haps in dying, even the hard hearts of the offi- 
cials might be worked upon to let him embrace 
his wife and child, before his Master called his 
tired and jaded spirit home. But now what a 
great sorrow was added to his already full 
heart! Should this great favor be accorded, 
how would they nteet? He would see her, but 
if the words of the physician were true, long 
ere that favor could be granted, the eyes which 
had never looked on him but in love would be 
sightless; and then how sad would be her fate, 
without the hand of all others most dear to 
lead her! Such thoughts as these were too 
much for the weakened spirit to bear; and over- 
come with a weakness like death, the suffering 
man wept aloud. 

At length the -lreaded time arrived, when 
Gabrielle looked her last on the face of her boy, 
for entire blindness had taken her. The con- 
stant looking at one particular spot, the agony 
of mind as the years passed on, and as she saw 
day by day her husband—or, in fact, only his 
head, and that head getting gray before its 
time, and then little by little bald, like that of 
an old man—had resulted in the perfect loss of 
sight. She was not likely to be relieved but 
by one remedy, and this, according to the law 
of the time, being by means of what we should 
term a patent medicine, required the signature 
of the Doge to procure it. This remedy was 
the “Acqua Teriaca,” famous in Venice to this 
‘day. The mode of its preparation was attended 
with most solemn state. On a particular day 
named by the Doge, the makers of the “acquia” 
walked in procession, dressed in fancy robes of 


wed, blue, and white, to the Piazzetta of St. 
a 





Bartolomeo, the bells rang, and the different 
ingredients were then mixed, so many per day, 
it taking six days to complete it; then, when 
completed, an officer of the Government pro- 
claimed, in all the principal thoroughfares, that 
the “Teriaca” was in readiness for all those 
who desired it, ard named the time and the 
day when permission could be obtained for its 
use.* 

This was the remedy that Gabrielle was ad- 
vised to procure, though she herself had little 
faith in its efficacy. In extremity one is will- 
ing to try any remedy as a last hope; but she 
knew not how to obtain interest to get it, for 
her name was proscribed, as participating in 
the heresy of her husband. 

All thoughts of self, however, were put aside 
when it was known that Mentonini and many 
others were to receive judgment at the hands 
of the Holy Inquisition. The sufferings of the 
poor wife may be imagined, but not described. 
Day and night she had no rest. Accompanied 
by her mother, as guide to her faltering steps, 
Gabrielle sought each person she thought likely 
to assist her in speaking to her husband; but 
the republican government, frightened at this 
new faith, which threatened to become more 
and more known, were determined to extermin- 
ate it before any serious damage could ensue by 
its becoming popular. 

The day at last arrived when Mentonini was 
to be once more conducted before the tribunal. 
He had passed hours in prayer to God; and the 
priest who had charge of the prisoner in a re- 
ligious way, did not allow him much time for 
preparation, when he found that his prisoner 
would have none of his ministrations, 

“It is not yet too late, my son, to recant,” 
said the wily ecclesiastic. ‘ Your wife and her 
mother are now in the piazza with your boy, 
waiting to know your fate.” 

“God will support them and me,” said the 
long-suffering man, “and if it be his holy will 
that the greatest sufferings, even by fire, are in 
store for me, I can still lean on Him who died 
to save me. Recant! no, father, were I assured 
of all the hopes dearest to my heart being ful- 
filled this day, I would not deny my faith— 
would not lose my hope of meeting my wife 
and child, purified from the flesh, in my Fa- 
ther’s house on high, not for all the world could 
give me!” 

“Base heretic! then know, that before the 
sun has twice set, your ashes will blacken on 
the Piazzetta.” 





* This celebrated water is still sought for from all 
parts of Italy—in nervous disorders especially. 
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A perceptible shudder passed over the face of 
poor Mentonini at the cruel speech of the priest, 
but with a quietness, the true fruit of Christian 
forbearance, he said: 

“You can but take my life. They have 
robbed me of the sight of all that made life 
worth having, and now I look only for the time 
when my beloved ones shall join me, where 
they who have come out of great tribulation 
have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. O, father, such a 
thought as this makes the fire and stake but 
the portal to such joys as eye has not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither has it entered into the mind 
of man to conceive! Will you not lay aside 
these false ceremonies, and worship God and his 
Son Jesus Christ!” A sort of ecstasy seemed 
to seize on Mentonini, and he fell on his knees 
and prayed for the priest with all the fervor of 
a true child of God, who would that all should 
taste of that true happiness a Christian only 
can know—of that peace that passeth knowl- 
edge, which belongs to those who have sought 
and found a Savior. 

It was evening, the evening of the day that 
Mentonini had received his sentence—fire; this 
dire mode of death was to be his portion, and 
he, with six others, was to suffer; and this 
merely for practicing the “Nuova Fede,” which 
faith was heresy against the Catholic Church. 
Extended upon his narrow bed, and too weak 
almost to speak, a sort of dumbness settled on 
him, which seemed as though the body’s suffer- 
ings had well-nigh quenched the soul’s power 
of thought. Yet ever and anon a prayer would 
burst from his heart for grace, and that he 
might be allowed to see his wife and child. 
Yet it seemed too much to see, for the first and 
last time, the little life that he had so yearned, 
but in vain, to hold in his arms. 

At the same hour Gabrielle was lying bereft 
of sense and motion on a couch, by which 
kneeled her aged parents. Her blue, sightless 
eyes were closed, and the deadly pallor of her 
face seemed as though the life had really passed 
away from the still form. Well had it been for 
Gabrielle had it been so, for a more cruel ordeal 
awaited her—and that all soon enough, and yet 
how merciful! Surely their Heavenly Father's 
band was over them, and in that which was to 
happen, God’s goodness to his faithful servant— 
yea, faithful unto death—was shown, as we 
shall see. 


Vv. 


Some friends of poor Gabrielle had used all 


their influence to obtain an interview between 
Mentonini and his faithful wife, Gabrielle, and 





at last had succeeded. The prisoner was to be 
allowed to see his wife and child for one hour 
on the morning of the execution, but in the 
presence of the priest. It may be well to state 
that the interview thus granted was gained 
greatly through the good offices of this priest; 
for the prayer which Mentonini had so earnestly 
breathed for the soul of this man had touched 
him more than he wished to allow. From a 
feeling he could not himself account for, he had 
seconded the application that the husband and 
wife might meet, and contrived that he should 
be the one present—intending to give the un- 
happy couple,all the privacy he could. 

The following morning rose bright and gor- 
geous. The Giudecca—the grand canal—was 
alive with boats, and as usual in this lower 
world, joy and sorrow walked almost hand in 
hand—at least side by side. 

Accompanied by her mother and her son, 
now a bright boy of three years old, Gabri- 
elle entered the gondola, and drawing the cur- 
tains round the seat sat mute, and with her 
sightless eyes turned toward heaven, asking 
Him for strength in that extreme hour, from 
whom alone she could get it. ‘Signore, ajou- 
tami!”—Lord, help me—was the prayer which 
came from her breaking heart to her lips. Had 
it not been for the sweet child who sat at her 
feet, and who seemed now the only tie between 
her and earth, she would willingly, nay, joy- 
fuliy, have been placed beside her husband, so 
cruelly taken from her in the first days of their 
married happiness; but her child—she dared 
not wish to leave him, for she believed God 
had, in his mercy, given her her boy to fiil her 
otherwise most desolate heart. As the boat 
neared the landing-place, Gabrielle's courage 
nearly forsook her. To meet him again, and 
such a meeting—on the very borders of the 
grave! But her thoughts were cut short by 
the boat- stopping. The cold, damp corridors 
of the prison seemed indeed like what they 
were—death passages to many; and the child, 
used to ine brightness of the outer world, cried 
with affright as they neared the cell where the 
husband and father lay. The dress in which 
he was to suffer had been brought to him, but 
the priest had put it out of the way in mercy 
to his feelings, and lest, with the acuteness of 
touch of the blind, the wife should feel it was 
there. The door of the cell is reached, and now 
it opens, and husband and wife, father and 
child are together, but she sees him not, and 
her heart goes out in one great cry, “ Hus- 
band!” “Wife!” And then these two met. in 
the chaste embrace of a love that could never 


die, “And now the child, my boy; give him 
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to my arms, dear, faithful Gabrielle, long-suffer- 
ing wife.” She put the child into his arms, and 
the father showed emotion that threatened well- 
nigh to destroy the remains of life in that ema- 
ciated form. 

“Let me hear my boy call me father,” said 
Mentonini to his afflicted, weeping wife. “ Dear 
Vincenzino, [the child’s name was Vincenzo, in 


fondness he used the diminutive,] say Mio caro | 


padre!” 

The child lifted his wondering eyes to his 
father’s face, and lisped the words he was told, 
which brought a look of ineffable peace to 
Mentonini’s countenance; and reverently kneel- 
ing and clasping the tiny hands of his son in 
his own, at the feet of his wife, he prayed God 
to assist him to bear his cross meekly, and that 
God would, for the dear Savior’s sake, take 
into his holy keeping his fatherless babe and 
his afflicted wife. “Father, into thy good keep- 
ing I commit these jewels of my heart, till 
the shadows of life are passed, and we meet in 
the bright light of another world.” Gabrielle 
kneeled at his side; she had never spoken of 
her infirmity; she saw him with her heart, for 
he lived there, and now she would not give one 
thought to herself. But the time was passing. 
The priest, who felt a tremor and a pity quite 
new, had retired to. the corridor; and now, look- 
ing in and seeing the little group so still, so 
silent, he approached, and was startled to find 
his prisoner with the hue of death on his 
cheeks, and with closed eyes, vainly endeavor- 
ing to regain his pallet. But, alas! the long 
months and years of suffering had left their 
marks on him, and when the priest advanced 
to relieve the wife, and assist Mentonini, he 
trembled, for his practiced eye saw that which 
the closed orbs of the wife could not discern. 

“O, husband, answer me; let me hear you 
once more call me Gabrielle, that the sound 
may be with me, till God calls me!” 

But the voice refused to answer the long ap- 
peal, for a mortal faintness had taken the pris- 
oner, and when he did recover, the priest saw 
that the summons had come, but from a higher 
tribunal—even from the Supreme One, who had 
seen with the eye of pitying love the sufferings 
of his servant, and who had spared him the 
torture of the flames. 

During this time not a sound was heard in 
the cell save the deep sobs of a wife’s sorrow; 
for the priest, he did not know how, found him- 
self quieting the little boy. When the great 
bell of San Marco proclaimed that the hour had 
passed, and now the wife and the husband must 
part to meet no more on this earth, Mentonini, 
by an immense effort of will, and the despera- 





tion of despair, endeavored to rise from his pal- 
let for the last embrace, and the last look of 
Gabrielle, his wife; and then he arose and stood 
on his feet holding open his arms to his wife— 
forgetting that she was unable to see him. But 
the voice went home, and tottering to the spot 
from where the voice proceeded, for she had 
turned away to hide her agony, and falling at 
his feet, she besought forgiveness for any want 
of obedience or ready compliance to his wishes 
she had ever been guilty of. She was raised to 
her feet by the trembling arms which had well- 
nigh lost their power; she was taken to his 
breast. On a sudden a spasm of agony passed 
over his face; with a cry to God for mercy, he 
strained his wife to his bosom; and in that close 
embrace Mentonini passed from his prison into 
the presence of his Redeemer. 

Gabrielle looked upon the face of her dead 
husband with the eyes of her mind, for she 
seemed to know that the impress of the peace 
of God was on that dearly-loved face. She was 
tranquil now, for she knew that the flames 
could not make her cherished husband suffer; 
and more, she felt sure in her holy faith that 
God in his wondrous love had seved her hus- 
band from the fierce ordeal of fire, and that 
although baptized in affliction, the right arm 
of mercy had reised her up, and given her 
comfort at the last moment. ° ° . 

Years after the death—so merciful—of Men- 
tonini, Gabrielle lived, and was looked upon 
almost as a saint by all. The quiet death of 
her husband, dying not at the stake but in her 
arms, pressed to her longing heart, was such a 
relief to the terrors she had suffered night and 
day, that it seemed hardly like death. She felt 
sure that he was with his God, and she prayed 
that God would, in his mercy, show her the 
path of her duty for the wondrous mercy 
vouchsafed to her. By the sick and the dying 
among the guilty, every-where that she could 
help the little child or soothe the sick and the 
dying, there was Gabrielle—“ La Santa Donna,” 
as she was universally called—and with her a 
young man, not a priest, who assisted her in 
all her work and labor of love, till, worn out 
by the suffering of a long and well-spent life, 
Gabrielle went to her rest, with a holy and 
sanctified joy that she would meet among the 
martyr throng him who before her, through 
much tribulation, had reached the mansions of 
heaven, prepared for those who love God from 
before the foundations of the world. 


—— Qe 
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Menrcigs that are won with prayer are worn 
with thankfulness.— 7. Goodwin, 
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WANDERING THOUGHTS. 





BY AUGUSTA M. HUBBARD, 





HAVE heard of Sunday Christians. I do 

not exactly understand what the term im- 
plies, but if it means those who find it easier to 
~ be good at church than elsewhere, then I am 
sure | am not one of them. It seems as if the 
dullest, commonest things become strangely sug- 
gestive to me, if I meet them in church, and 
almost every thing about me seems.to have a 
siren voice to lead my mind away from relig- 
ious reflection. 

My experience last Sabbath morning is an 
instance of my occasional temptations to wan- 
dering thoughts. I went to church in an un- 
usually devout mood, fully determined to follow 
the hymns, the prayers, and the sermon all 
through, without one irrelevant thought. I 
had hardly taken my seat before I noticed a 
delicate odor of musk. In an instant there 
came to my mind a vivid picture of an artist 
friend, and, in dreamy reverie, I was soon liv- 
ing over again some very happy and some very 
sad days that, years ago, we spent together. 
The opening voluntary called my mind to wor- 
ship. What exquisite taste and wonderful pow- 
er the organist showed! I was taken from a 
dull, dreamy mood, and carried by pure sym- 
pathy almost into his own fervent inspiration. 
Startled at the tears I felt upon my face, Poe’s 
theory, in reference to the excessive joy that 
shows itself in weeping, came to my mind; 
then Poe himself; what a sad wreck! then one 
after another of earth’s gifted men, whose brill- 
iant light too soon went out in fatal darkness. 
My thoughts staid longest with poor, proud 
Byron. He took me to the battles in Greece. 
Once there, every thing seemed a souvenir of 
the glorious past, and the illustrious Grecians 
who fought, moralized, and legislated, who wrote 
poetry, and philosophy too, came to my mind, 
and I was trying to decide which I liked best, 
Plato or Socrates, when the minister commenced 
reading the hymn. His voice recalled one of 
my school friends. My resolution helped me, 
however, and I broke the train of thought 
which was “making up” so rapidly, and by a 
resolute effort I thought of the hymn a few 
moments, During the music I managed, by 
singing earnestly all the while, to keep my 
thoughts in Sunday trim. But when the min- 
ister, in reading the Scripture lesson, pronounced 


Psalm--sam—I thought instantly of our dog 


Sam, and of the almost frantic delight he ex- 
hibits whenever my father returns from a 
journey. I fell to wondering if dogs have in- 





tellect, and was just deciding in reference to 
what kind of a heaven they would have, when 
the audience bowed their heads in prayer. I 
tried to pray, but the minister’s theology did 
not suit me, and the first thing I knew I was 
unraveling some metaphysical tangles which 
the prayer suggested. Just then the minister’s 
unusual fervency attracted me, and I noticed 
that he was giving a few of his parishioners 
some very sharp hits. I spent the remainder 
of prayer time in criticising the uncharitable 
spirit I thought I had discovered, 

I will not tell the rest of my morning’s ex- 
perience, but in remembering how often I let 
my mind wander like the fool’s eyes to the 
ends of the earth, I could not help feeling 
saddened by the symptoms of spiritual disease 
I discovered. Alas! for the conversion of the 
world by “the foolishness of preaching,” if my 
last Sabbath morning’s experience were a very 
common one, 

Some dull preachers may flatter themselves 
with the idea that the inattention of an audi- 
ence is entirely due to its depravity, but Ican 
not help thinking that the preacher is often 
partly responsible for not making his words 
more attractive than the suggestions from our 
surroundings. 

Still we can not throw the blame of wander- 
ing thoughts wholly upon our trite, dull ser- 
mons. For with very many of us it is because 
we hold God as a something so apart from our 
life, that we find it difficult to remember him 
even in the temple dedicated to his worship. 
It is because we keep ourselves such strangers 
to him that we forget him even while listening 
to his praises. 

O, that our acquaintance with our Father 
were so intimate, and our love for him so soul- 
absorbing, that our surroundings would al- 
ways suggest to us thoughts of him, and 
that we could always apprehend him an abid- 
ing Presence! 


ae ee 


GREATNESS. 





F hysimng is a greatmess before which every 
other shrinks into nothing; or which, when 
clearly seen in its true dignity, produces a most 
thrilling emotion of the heart. It is moral 
greatness—that undeviating rectitude of action, 
that love of virtue which leads men to seek the 
best interests of others, that integrity of soul 
which binds man under every: circumstance to 
truth and duty, and rears for him a monument 
encircled by that eternal radiance which issues 
from the throne of God. 
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PHILIP GREEN'S SOLILOQUY. 


BY MARY BARRY SMITH. 








«'T is greatly wise to talk with our past hours 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven.” 


so it is. 
possession of my estate, and property brings 
with it responsibility, so the minister says, but 
if the responsibility be proportioned to the 
amount of property, I need not feel burdened, 
I am not particularly sorry, and yet those lines 
keep running in my head, They are rather 
musical ; 





I. 
PHILIP GREEN, am twenty-one years 
old to-day. I can scarcely believe it, yet 


‘And when he arrived at man’s estate, 
'T was all the estate he had.’ 


“T wonder how Bill Morton, the old ’squire’s 
heir, felt last Sunday. He kept casting tri- 
umphant glances over to our pew, expecting 
me to feel envious, no doubt, but I did n’t, 
I’ve a good education and considerable busi- 
ness talent, so my old employer, Mr. Boles, 
used to say, and the world is wide, and there’s 
plenty to do. My poor old father! he was so 
anxious to leave me a fortune, and he worked 
early and late, denied himself rest and recrea- 
tion, wearied himself out in the fruitless chase, 
but it all ended at last in that long, slow sick- 
ness and the rest of the grave. Was it worth 
while? I sometimes think that to get rich in 
this world’s goods requiies too great a sacrifice. 
A man must give up intellectual pursuits, for 
the demands of business are urgent and can 
not be neglected. He must deny himself a 
great deal in the way of social intercourse and 
domestic enjoyment; he must tax his brain, 
and rise up early and lie down late, and econo- 
mize and save all the time, never taking the 
enjoyment as he goes along, but looking forward 
to a time, far in the distance, when, every want 
satisfied, he can sit down and rest. But, alas! 
the time for rest seldom comes in this world, 
and if it does, it comes when ‘the grasshopper 
is a burden and desire fails.’ So I shall not 
try to be a rich man; I will be satisfied with a 
fair share of prosperity, and endeavor to find 
my happiness in something more substantial. 
I feel this to be a solemn period in my life. I 
know that I have been sent into this world for 
& purpose—‘none of us liveth unto himself.’ 
O, that I might always remember that! It 
would lead me to weigh well the influence of 
my words and actions; it would place me in a 
new relation to my fellow-men; it would make 


Arrived at my majority, I come into | 


| of my life not the base, low, aimless thing it is 
so prone to become, but a grand, triumphal 
march to a nobler state of being. ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee.’ What a sweet, comforting 
promise is that! How the heart that feels its 
own weakness must cling to the Divine assur- 
ance! By this grace I will cultivate every 
power I possess, I will enter into every scheme 
which has for its object the improvement and 
elevation of my fellow-men; I will endeavor so 
to live and labor that the world may be better 
for my having lived in it. What a beautiful 
example of all that is unselfish and lovely in 
character is Nellie Gardner! Is it because of 
the purity, and truth, and lofty purpose so 
stamped upon her countenance, that whenever 
I long for goodness I think of her? I don’t 
know how it is, but it never seems as if any 
thing were quite complete without her. I 
wonder if she ever thinks of me? Sometimes 
I fancy that she likes to have me near her, but 
I can not tell; it may be only her natural 
kindness of heart. Well, then, girls are so 
queer there is no telling what they do think. 
The other day when we were out at the creek, 
and I was waiting to help her ashore, how 
quickly she turned from me and gave her hand 
to Bob Wilson! Now it could not make one 
particle of difference to Bob, but it would have 
been such a pleasure to me. Ned Arnold says 
she is not beautiful. I know better, she is 
beautiful. She is beautiful in face and form, 
and besides that, she has a higher kind of 
beauty that he knows nothing about. Philip 
Green, you’d be a happy man if you could win 
her. Not just now, of course, but at some 
future time. Nellie Gardner is a prize worth 
striving for. Bless me! have I been thinking 
aloud?” 


II. 


“T, Philip Green, have seen ten years more 
of life, and have succeeded in every undertak- 
ing better than.I anticipated. I am not a rich 
man, but I have enough for present needs, and 
a little laid by for a rainy day. These ten 
years have glided away very swiftly, but how 
much has taken place! Ten years ago I was 
alone in the world, looking at it as one looks 
out on a vast ocean, longing but almost fearing 
to brave its dangers. Now I am out on its 
tide; 1 have been where the rocks and quick- 
sands lie, and have been safely guided past 
many impending evils. Yes, ten years ago I 
was all alone in the world, now I have a happy, 
peaceful home, and a sweet, devoted wife. I 
| wonder if I am capable of appreciating all her 
| goodness, and a little son and daughter of whom 
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any father might be proud. When I return 
home from business, and find the fire blazing 
brightly, the table ready for tea, Annie and 
Willie ‘watching for pa,’ and, better than all, 
Nellie’s ready smile and welcome, I sometimes 
think such happiness is too great to last, and I 
iremble at the thought of my many blessings. 
In the plan of my life, ten years ago, I de- 
termined by God’s grace, to act uprightly; but 
I can not say how far I should have adhered to 
this plan if Nellie’s influence had not always 
been thrown on the side of truth and right. I 
remember when poor Brown, who owed me so 
long for those goods he bought, came to me 
bringing the money, and told me, in a faltering 
voice, to take it, it was justly mine, but that 
he dreaded to think of the long, cold Winter 
that was coming, for he knew not how to pro- 
vide food for his children, I fear, I fear I might 
have taken the money, for I needed it greatly 
at the time, had not Nellie’s pleading eyes said, 
‘O, Philip, think of our children!’ and I put 
back the two hundred dollars into his hand 
and said, ‘Keep it, you need it more than I 
do,’ and I’ve thanked God for it ever since. 

“T am glad I was able to speak so fearlessly 
on the temperance platform last evening, for 
surely the question was one that demanded an 
earnest effort, and Clayton tells me there is no 
doubt that my speech turned the scale. What 
a disgrace it would have been to us, as a com- 
munity, had any other measures been adopted! 
Let me see, I believe I have agreed to speak 
at the meeting of the Bible Society. Well, it 
is a cause which has my heartiest sympathy 
and best wishes, so I trust I shall be able to 
speak to purpose; but how men can advocate 
measures which they do not conscientiously 
approve I can not comprehend. 1 am very 
sure that if I rose to do so ‘my tongue would 
cleave to the roof of my mouth.’ During these 
ten years I have been gaining money slowly. 
Many of the business men, I know, have been 
getling rich twice as fast as I, but I do not 
envy them any more than I envied the old 
’squire’s son when, at twenty-one, he came into 
possession of that large fortune. Poor fellow! 
poor fellow! it was the ruin of him! How soon 
he got through it! How soon he closed his 
aimless, useless life! I was remonstrating with 
Nugent to-day on the folly of making such 
haste to be rich, and he replied that he consid- 
ered it the duty of a father to get all he could 
for his children. Well, perhaps I shall not 


leave my children so much of this world’s 


goods, but I trust I shall leave them the mem- 


ory of a father; and surely my daily teachings | 
follow them.” 


may do more and better for them than gold and 





silver could do. I hear them laughing! Willie 
and Annie. How merrily it comes up, peal 
after peal, from their young, glad hearts! O, 
that they could always be as free from care and 
sorrow as now! No, that is a vain, foolish 
wish. Their mother—Heaven bless her!—is en- 
deavoring to train them up for heaven, and I 
would not have them shielded from God’s no- 
bler discipline. Here, Willie, my boy, what 
makes you so merry to-night?” 


Ill. 


“T am getting down the hill of life now. 
Fifty years old! I never can realize the fact 
till I look upon my children. Nellie still wears 
the sweet, matronly look that came years ago, 
and, to my eyes, she is as fair as ever. But 
Will is a man now—a handsome, sturdy fellow, 
and my second son is taller than his father. 
Will is going into business for himself, with a 
much better prospect than I had at his age, 
and I doubt not he wiil do well. Edward will 
leave college shortly. A smart boy, that! How 
delightful it is to hear such satisfactory accounts 
of one’s children! Poor little Annie! she would 
have been twenty-one now, but fifteen is the 
number upon her tombstone. O, it was a ter- 
rible trial, but, thank God, it is over. We 
shall go to her, but she shall not return to us, 
Her mother’s eyes have beamed with a softer, 
tenderer light ever since, and I feel that I too 
have had deeper communion with the spiritual 
and eternal. What a holy joy it will be when, 
free from the last stain of sin and earthliness, 
we behold her in the presence of the angels of 
God! O, that we may be so unspeakably happy 
as to meet all our children there! What a 
strange, mysterious thing is this life of ours! 
So brief, and yet so full of solemn meaning; so 
complete in itself, and yet so linked with the 
eternity beyond. Wonderful that we should 
ever lose sight of its grand object, its mighty 
responsibilities; that the things which are seen, 
the passing lights and shadows of an hour, 
should have such power to move us! Wonder- 
ful that we, who walk so ignorantly along the 
years, should ever hope, unaided, to walk safely !” 

In a quiet corner of Laurel Hill Cemetery 
stands a plain marble monument, on which may 
be traced this inscription: 

Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Philip Green, aged 64 years. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors; and their works do 
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A CHAPTER ON THE DOVE. 





BY HON. G. P. DISOSWAYT- 





“ Also he sent forth a dove from him, to see if the 
waters were abated from off the face of the ground,” 
etc.—GEN. VIII. 

“And I said, O that I had wings like a dove: for 
then would I fly away, and be at rest.”—Ps. tv, 6. 

“Yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold.” 

Ps. yxviit, 13. 

“Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as 
doves.” —Marr. x, 16. 





ROM the earliest times birds have excited 
the attention and admiration of man. Spring 





would be mournful without them, just as Win- | 


ter becomes more desolate and gloomy by their 
departure. These winged inhabitants of the 
air are distinguished by certain peculiarities 
which must ever insure them the interest of 
the thoughtful and gentle-minded observer. 
Now the bird itself. What a light, aerial 
fourm, and how freely the head uplifts itself on 
the slender, quickly-moving neck! how beauti- 
fully is the breast rounded, to meet either the 
stream of the wave or cloud! Add to this the 
splendid coloring and exquisite drawing of the 
plumage with whjch Nature so richly adorns 
the airy tribes; the dots of changing hues, the 
spots, eyes, and wings; the bands and stripes— 
the metallic gleamings of the blue, green, and 
golden colors, with the shining, pure freshness 
of their black and white feathers; beautiful in- 
deed, as expressed in one of the Scriptural 
motioes of our chapter, “as the wings of a 
dove covered with silver, and her feathers with 
yellow gold.” 

Need we mention the songs of the birds, and, 
what a mystery! their different degrees are ab- 
solutely endless, Who has not experienced, 
with the coming Spring, that refreshing feeling 
which pervades the heart when, after the cheer- 
less days and nights of Winter, the vernal sun- 
beams awaken this active race to new songs? 
It is the birds which then give a melodious 
voice to the fair face of reanimating Nature. 

Of all the winged tribes, the dove, or pigeon, 
is probably the most pleasing. Children like 
best to play with pigeons, and especially the 
girls, who are themselves like doves, and every 
pure mind takes pleasure in them. Even the 
cold Romans amused themselves with this bird, 
and they had veritable pigeon-towers, keeping 
an exact pedigree of their favorites, and for a 
single one would often pay an extravagant price. 

The whole life and being of the dove is like 
a pleasing idyl. They are chaste, gentle, un- 





suspecting, and full of tender affection, deserv- 
ing above all others the epithet of the “ pious 
birds.” Without guile, like doves, it is written 
in the Bible. The fathers of the Church, in 
their homilies, often allude to the virtue of the 
doves. According to the ancients, the dove 
alone is destitute of gall. What a lovely pic- 
ture is the dove of Noah, the messenger of 
peace, as she flies over the rustling waters, in 
her beak the olive-branch of reconciliation, and 
alighting with it on the ark that carries within 
the young hopes of the earth! 

Yes, it is a dear and beautiful bird, courting 
man’s neighborhood, and yet free—its plumage 
always clean, the colors delicate and even shin- 
ing, every movement graceful, while its flight 
betokens gladness and enjoyment. In Psalm 
Ixviii, the splendor of armed squadrons is com- 
pared to the “ wings of a dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold.” The metallic 
luster of the dove’s plumage is indeed beautiful. 

While I write, the ground is gently covered 
with its Wintery mantle, and how daintily 
yonder little befringed foot trips over the white 
snow! how full of sagaciousness and curiosity 
the red eye looks carefully around! In Solo- 


‘mon’s Song, the love-darting eyes of the bride 


are often compared to those of the dove. 
Simple and void of melody as her voice is, 
still it goes to the heart; and there lies in 
the long-drawn-out, gloomy tone, something 
complaining, tender, and wistful. Chrysostom 
says very beautifully, ‘The lonely dove, when 
calling to her mate in the wood, moves thie 
valleys with sweetly-soothing lament.” The 
sick Hezekiah is said to “sigh like a dove,” 
and the banished Jews “mourn like doves.” 

The dove cherishes her consort with marked 
affection, tending her young with unwearied 
love. She softens each grain in her maw for 
their nourishment, and when for the first 
time the timid fledglings leave the dove-cote, 
she flutters around them on every side, with 
watchful care. Often she becomes the sac- 
rifice of her own affection. It is touching to 
see, during a fire, how this faithful bird will 
fly through the thick clouds of smoke and heat 
encircling the pigeon-house, in hopeless flights, 
till the flames at last seize her slight pinions, 
and downward she reels into the blazing de- 
struction. 

The flight of the pigeon is the quickest of 
all birds, and this is its only protection against 
the prowling hawk. When the bird of prey, 
scarcely discernible to the human eye, is soar- 
ing very high, the pigeon already perceives 
him, and, no hiding-place of safety to be found, 
the whole flock arise, and careering upward, 
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and still upward, escape in their close circles. 
The entangled maze wheels round faster and 
faster, the more to confuse the bold marauder. 
He, swooping down, misses his prey—makes 
another and another attempt, but in vain. It is 
true that the result is sometimes different. In 
the Psalms the singer, surrounded by his ene- 
mies, in another motto of our chapter, wishes 
for the wings of a dove, that he may fly away 
and “ be at rest.” 

The pigeon, it has been reckoned, in the short 
space of ten minutes, traverses a distance of 
nine miles, and, from this extraordinary power 
of flight, in ancient times was employed as a 
messenger of good or evil tidings. A native 
of Aigina, who won the desired garland at the 
Olympic Games, confided his glory to the wings 
of a dove, and on the same day he gained the 
desired victory the rapid-flying little messenger 
reached the shores of his native isle with the 
triumphant news. But in an age of steamers, 
railroads, and telegraphs, this little romantic 
letter-carrier is passing away. In a few min- 
utes, now, the electric spark can intelligibly 
communicate from New York to London, Paris, 
and Antwerp, and back again; and we doubt not 
Canton will soon be added io the list! The 
purest poesy has literally become the most 
common and business prose. 


_—— 


AN AROTIC TEAM. 





I HAD to-day a most exhilarating ride, and a 
very satisfactory day’s work. I drove up 
the Fiord in the morning, and have returned 
only a short time since. This Fiord lies di- 
rectly north of the harbor, and it forms the 
termination of Hartstene Bay. It is about six 
miles deep by from two to four wide. Jensen 
was my driver, and I have a superb turn-out— 
twelve dogs and a fine sledge. The. animals 
are in most excellent condition, every one of 
them strong and healthy; and they are very 
fleet. They whirl my Greenland sledge over 
the ice with a celerity not calculated for weak 
nerves. I have actually ridden behind them 
over six measured miles in twenty-eight min- 
utes; and, without stopping to blow the team, 
have returned over the track in thirty-three. 
Sonntag and I had a race, and I beat him by 
four minutes. I should like to have some of 
my friends of Saratoga and Point Breeze up 
here, to show them a new style of speeding an- 
imals. 
ing after the heats, nor sponging either. We 
harness them each with a single trace, and these 
traces are of a length to suit the fancy of the 


Our racers do not require any blanket-. 





driver—the longer the better, for they are then 
not so easily tangled, the draft of the outside 
dogs is more direct, and, if the team comes upon 
thin ice and breaks through, your chances of 
escape from immersion are in proportion to 
their distance from you. The traces are all of 
the same length, and hence the dogs run side 
by side, and, when properly harnessed, their 
heads are in a line. My traces are so measured 
that the shoulders of. the dogs are just twenty 
feet fromm the forward part of the runners. 

The team is guided solely by the whip and 
voice. The strongest dogs are placed on the 
outside, and the whole team is swayed to right 
and left according as the whip falls on the snow 
to the one side or the other, or as it touches the 
leading dogs, as it is sure to do if they do not 
obey the gentle hint with sufficient alacrity. 
The voice aids the whip, but in all emergencies 
the whip is the only real reliance. Your con- 
trol over the team is exactly in proportion to 
your skill in the use of it. The lash is about 
four feet longer than the traces, and is tipped 
with a “cracker” of hard sinew, with which a 
skillful driver can draw blood if so inclined; 
and he can touch either one of his animals on 
any particular spot that may suit his purpose. 
Jensen had to-day a young refractory in the 
team, and, having had his patience quite ex- 
hausted, he resolved upon extreme measures. 
“You see dat beast?” said he. “I takes a 
piece out of his ear;” and, sure enough, crack 
went the whip, the hard sinew wound round 
the tip of the ear, and snipped it off as nicely 
as with a knife. 

This long lash, which is but a thin, tapering 
strip of raw seal-hide, is swung with a whip- 
stock only two and a half feet long. It is very 
light, and consequently hard to handle. The 
peculiar turn of the wrist necessary to get it 
rolled out to its destination is a most difficult 
undertaking. It requires long and patient 
practice. I have persevered, and my perse- 
verance has been rewarded; and if I am obliged 
to turn driver on emergency, I feel equal to the 
task; but I fervently hope that the emergency 
may not arise which requires me to exhibit my 
skill, It is the very hardest kind of hard work. 
That merciless lash must be going continually; 
and it must be merciless or it is of no avail, 
The dogs are quick to detect the least weakness 
of the driver, and measure him on the instant. 
If not thoroughly convinced that the soundness 
of their skins is quite at his mercy, they go 
where they please, If they see a fox crossing 
the ice, or come upon a bear track, or “ wind” 
a seal, or sight a bird, away they dash over 
snow-drifts and hummocks, pricking up their 
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short ears and curling up their long, bushy tails 
for a wild, wolfish race after the game. If the 
whip-lash goes out with a fierce snap, the ears 
and the tails drop, and they go about their 
proper business; but woe be unto you if they 
get the control. I have seen my own driver 
only to-day sorely put to his mettle, and not till 
he had brought a yell of pain from almost every 
dog in the team did he conquer their obstinacy. 
They were running after a fox, and were taking 
us toward what appeared to be unsafe ice. The 
wind was blowing hard, and the lash was some- 
times driven back into the driver’s face—hence 
thedifficulty. The whip, however, finally brought 
them to reason, and, in full view of the game 
and within a few yards of the treacherous ice, 
they came first down to a limping trot, and 
then stopped, most unwillingly. Of course this 
made them very cross, and a general fight— 
fierce and angry—now followed, which was not 
quieted till the driver bad sailed in among them 
and knocked them to right and left with his 
hard hickory whip-stock. I have had an ad- 
venture with the same team, and know to my 
cost what an unruly set they are, and how hard 
it is to get the mastery of them; but once mas- 
tered, like a spirited horse, they are ohedient 
enough; but also, like that noble animal, they 
require now and then to have a positive re- 
minder as to whom the obedience is owing. 

Wishing to try my hand, I set out to take a 
turn round the harbor. The wind was blowing 
at my back, and when I had gone far enough, 
and wanted to wheel round and return, the 
dogs were not so minded. There is nothing 
they dislike so much as to face the wind; and, 
feeling very fresh, they were evidently ready 
for some sport. Moreover, they may, perhaps, 
have wanted to see what manner of man this 
new driver was. They were very familiar with 
him personally, for he had petted them often 
enough; but they had not before felt the 
strength of his arm. 

After much difficulty I brought them at last 
up to the course, but I could keep them there 
only by constant use of the lash; and since 
this was three times out of four blown back 
into my face, it was evident that I could not 
long hold out; besides, my face was freezing in 
the wind. My arm, not used to such violent 
exereise, soon fell almost paralyzed, and the 
whip-lash trailed behind me on the snow. The 
dogs were not slow to discover that something 
was wrong. They looked back over their 
shoulders inquiringly, and, discovering that the 
lash was not coming, they ventured to diverge 
gently to the right. Finding the effort not re- 
sisted, they gained courage and increased their 





speed; and at length they wheeled short rounds 
turned their tails to the wind, and dashed off 
on their own course, as happy as a parcel of 
boys freed from the restraints of the school- 
room, and with the wild rush of a dozen wolves. 
And how they danced, and barked, and rejoiced 
in their short-lived liberty! 

If the reader has ever chanced to drive a 
pair of unruly horses for a few hours, and has 
had occasion to find rest for his aching arms on 
a long, steep hill, he will understand the satis- 
faction which I took in finding the power re- 
turning to mine. I could again use the whip, 
and managed to turn the intractable team 
among a cluster of hummocks and snow-drifis, 
which somewhat impeded their progress. Spring- 
ing suddenly off, I caught the upstander and 
capsized the sledge. The points of the runners 
were driven deeply into the snow, and my run- 
aways were anchored. A vigorous application 
of my sinew-tipped lash soon convinced them 
of the advantages of obedience, and when I 
turned up the sledge and gave them the signal 
to start they trotted off in the meekest manner 
possible, facing the wind without rebelling, and 
giving me no further trouble. I think they 
will remember the lesson—and so shall I.—Dr. 
Hayes's Open Polar Sea. 


———< ee 


ONLY A BABY’S GRAVE. 





ONLY a baby’s grave! 
Some foot or two at the most 

Of star-daisied sod; yet I think that God 
Knows what that little grave cost. 


Only a baby’s grave! 
To children even so small, 

That they sit there and sing—so small a thing 
Seems scarcely a grave at all! 


Only a baby’s gravel 
Strange! how we moan and fret 

For a little face that was here such a space— 
O, more strange, could we forget! 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Did we measure grief by this, 

Few tears were shed on our baby dead; 
I know how they fell on this, 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Will the little life be much - 

Too small a gem for His diadem, 
Whose kingdom is made of such? 


Only a baby’s grave! 
Yet often we come and sit 
By the little stone, and thank God to own 
We are nearer heaven for it! 
Good Words, 
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WOMAN IN WAR-TIME. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





PART I. 


_— war-cloud has passed away from our 
land. The excitement and intense, every- 
day interest of the battle-field is over. The 
weary watching—the breathless waiting for 
news after battle—the rush of friend after 
friend—the continued din of preparation for 
the living, and of care for the dead, and for 
the widows and orphans of the dead—all is 
calmed down, and we at last have time to 
think. We can wind our melancholy way 
slowly through the vast cities of the dead—we 
can read on the white boards names, to us un- 
known, but dear to hearts somewhere sorrow- 
ing almost without hope in this beautiful land. 
We can stop, and look, and think, and dream 
over these mournful tombs, and ask above some 
grave, “ Whose darling lies here? far, far away 
from friends and home, where the hand of af- 
fliction can never come with bright flowers to 
deck his bed!” And we can not help thinking 
that for every hero beneath the green sod 
smoothed so softly above him in these fields of 
God, there are heroines as neble and brave as 
any the world can boast, who will go on their 
lonely ways, “ unwritten and unsung.” 

For, as surely as he lived, and fought, and 
died, at the background of every soldier’s life 
shone the light of some true woman’s love—the 
beauty and heroism of some fond woman’s sac- 
rifice. And this sacrifice is not less heroic than 
is that of the loved one she sends out to fight 
for her country’s flag. It is infinitely more 
difficult to sit powerless and await news of 
Death than to dash amid the fray and meet him 
face to face. 

What a vast, vague horror War seemed to 
us in the beginning! It appeared to our eyes 
a huge monster, waiting with open jaws to de- 
vour all the first-born of the land—a very Mo- 
loch of blood and carnage! We none of us 
dreamed then of the hundreds of thousands it 
would devour, yet now that the sacrifice is 
made—now that their graves are green on a 
hundred hills, it appears far less terrific than 
did the dread uncertainty in the beginning. 
This adaptation of the human mind, and even 
the human heart, to bear all unavoidable evil, 
seems to be one of the wisest and most beauti- 
ful dispensations of Providence. The average 
number of deaths to each hundred bullets dis- 
charged had not then been counted, the chances 
of life had not then been weighed, and we 


thought that a battle-field and death to our 
Vou. XX VIT.—22 





loved ones were synonymous terms. Almost 
every mother who sent her son to the war felt 
sure he would fall in the first engagement. 
After so many returned, safe in life and limb, 
from the “three months’ service,” it required 
much less courage to face the trial. 

And how many a mother’s dear one has gone 
on, for four long years of hardship and peril, 
through battles, imprisonment, almost through 
death itself, and yet returned, strong and cheer- 
ful, to their homes! Have not the prayers of 
the wife and mother ascended and found favor 
with God in their behalf? And ought not such 
lives go on in a perpetual thanksgiving to Him 
who spread his shield before them, and warded 
off the blows of death while their comrades 
fell, thick as Autumn leaves, around them? 
We know that to the mothers and the wives a 
“Thank God!” will involuntarily arise to the 
lips for many a year after, when gazing on those 
loved forms, scathed as by lightning, yet still 
alive to bless them! 

But many a noble-hearted woman has lost 
her all, and still lives through it. One lady in 
Massachusetts lost five sons in this awful war! 
Some were killed on the battle-field—perhaps 
lay for hours alone, thinking of her and how 
she would bear it, but hoping that the love of 
the others would support her. Some lived to 
be borne sick or mangled to her dear side—to 
die with her tender touch on their foreheads. 
It was to this woman that our best President 
addressed a beautiful letter of sympathy. 

Five sons! Mothers, ye who mourn, think 
of that! We feel sure that we could never 
have borne a cross so heavy. Yet God “ tem- 
pers the winds to the shorn lamb,” and he gives 
her strength to-day. Some, in losing one son, 
have lost their all, and, like Count Ormond, they 
“would not exchange their dead son for any 
living son in Christendom.” This sentence, so 
short, yet so touchingly beautiful, comprehends 
all the intensity even of a mother’s love. Her 
heart in its wildest grief could find no echo 
more true than this, 

We have a friend who served as chaplain in 
the army during a great portion of the war. In 
his sacred character as minister, and as a man 
alive to the finest sympathies of humanity, he 
was called to witness much of suffering and 
death. He often assisted at amputations, and 
with kind, honest words of hope and comfort, 
void of all sectarian cant, which so often fails 
of its object, it was his lot to smooth the path 
of many a brave boy to the cold tomb; and he 
told us that the last word, the last message, 
was always to the woman whose eyes of affec- 
tion had beamed on them most lovingly at 
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home. If a youth, the last word was for 
“mother”’—if a married man, for his wife. 
Their brightest hopes in life, their latest 
thought in death, clustered around these dear 
ones. “Tell my mother not to grieve too 
much for me; I die gladly for the dear old 
flag!” “Chaplain, will you tell mother my last 
thought is of her? Tell her not to take it too 
hard. I feel that it is Ged’s will.” “Chaplain, 
write, and tell mother I read the Bible she 
gave me every day, and always attended your 
good prayer meetings. I would love to see her 
again, if it were God’s will--to feel her dear 
arms around me and hear her say, ‘My own 
noble son!’—but it can not be! I am ordered 
to halt, and must obey. God bless her, and 
good-by!” “Mr. J., this will kill my wife, 1 
am afraid. Will you see her and tell her that 
my last breath breathed her name? that I love 
her more than life, but my life is gladly given 
to my country. God will protect her.” 

These, and thousands of messages similar to 
these, more than would fill volumes, were 
breathed out with the last of life by these dead | 
braves to the women they loved. And, O, the 
intensity of agony with which they were re- 
ceived! None but an infinite God could ever 
measure the living grief of such a war. None 
but Infinity could comprehend the physical and 
mental agony these poor men suffered before 
death relieved them. Yet, while the whole | 
frame was convulsed with pain, the heart was | 
full of the “loved at home.” They thought | 
very little of the coming life. They trusted | 
entirely in the goodness of God. They felt 








“ That somehow good 
Would be the final goal of ill.” 


They gave themselves fully and freely into the | 
hands of Him who formed them; but their 
eyes turned lingeringly back to those whose love 
had made earth a paradise for them. The last 
letter she sent must be read again and again. 
The picture of her face was the last sight of 
earth he wished to see! 

Those loving woman’s letters—how measure- 
less the joy they have brought to the rude, 
rough camps! How they would flock around 
the opening mail-bags—war, toil, even starva- 
tion, forgotten for the time! To read her words 
-of love—to know that she thought of him, 
dreamed of him, toiled for him, prayed for 
him—this was enough of stimulus to bear him 
bravely through the morrow’s march, bravely 
through the drenching rain, the biting frost 
and snow, the fiery battle, even to the gates 





| So long as a man knows he is still loved and 





of death! And God help the soldiers to whom 
-such letters come not—to whose hearts no 


warm gush of love streams out from that open- 
ing mail-bag! “O, if they care not for me, 
why should I care for myself?” and drinking 
and gaming become his pastime, and—he is 
lost! If we could go down to the depths of 
the heart, as God can, we could trace more 
dissipation in army life to this one source than 
to all others, we fully believe. We have often 
been told by soldiers how disappointed and 
gloomy they have seen their comrades when no 
letters came to them. Often they would ask 
their friends to read them theirs, and then 
would go off alone, silent and melancholy, and 
perhaps the next day would be intoxicated. 


trusted by a true, good woman, so long has he 
a shield stronger than brass to protect him 
from evil. 

And what a joy has it not been to the loved 
ones to indite those letters! How the slightest 
little home incident is recorded for “ papa,” or 
for “my boy!” All about baby’s last tooth, or 
his first essay at walking. All about Mics 
Annie’s city beau, and her huge new hoops and 
“waterfall;” all about Trip, and Puss, and 
Brindle, and Kit. Every thing is thought of 
to brighten and cheer the poor soldier, who can 
see, plainly enough, that three-fourths of all 
this cheerfulness is manufactured for his own 
especial benefit. Yet, though he discovers the 
sham, it does benefit him all the same! He 
sees how she loves him and tries to be cheery 
for his sake; so the strong man grows stronger 
upon such food, till he can not only “conquer 
a city,” but much more, he can also control all 
weakness and longing, and resist every tempta- 
tion to evil. 

In the hospitals, woman has been a very 
angel of hope and faith. All over our land she 
has followed in the war-path—soothed the dy- 
ing, and cared for the sick and those in prison. 
Glazing eyes have lighted up at her approach; 
sick and despairing hearts have gathered fresh 
hope and fortitude from her words, and many an 
aching head has grown calm beneath her touch, 
murmured the word “mother,” and fallen asleep, 
quiet and comforted. And many a brave boy 
has sunk to his eternal sleep soothed by the 
gentle voice of woman. We had no single 
Florence Nightingale—our land was full of 
them. It was not our province to minister 
much to these patriot sufferers. Family cares 
prevented it. But we once saw a poor boy 
dying, utterly alone and unknown, in a room 
with hundreds. Our heart went out to him as 
if he had been our own. We smoothed his 
pillow and gave him drink—asked about his 
friends and promised to write to his ae | 
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He said he knew he would die before the 
morrow’s dawn. We went home sad and sor- 
rowing, to think he must be alone in such an 
hour, without the tender hand and loved voice 
of a mother to soothe his last moments. Our 
whole heart went out in sympathy to him, and 
these lines were written in the silent night, 
when we knew his soul was making its last 
earthly struggle: 
DYING IN THE HOSPITAL. 


I am dying, mother, dying in the hospital alone; 

With a hundred faces round me not a single one is 
known, 

And the human heart within me, like a suffering, 
wounded dove, 

Hungers with a ceaseless yearning for one answering 
word of love. 


O! ’tis hard, ’tis hard, my mother, thus to linger day 
by day, 

Dying here without the music of the battle’s fierce 
array— 

Dying, far from home and kindred, robbed of all life’s 
dearest ties, 

With the eager eyes out-gazing, but to meet with 
stranger eyes. 


It were sweet to fall, my mother, with the battle raging 
round, 

And to leap from earth to heaven at a single patriot- 
bound; 

It were sweet to feel that glory would check the tears 
of woe, 

That o’er hearts whose griefs were deepest a gush of 
pride would flow. 


But to lie at night, dear mother, and list the warder’s 
tread, 

As it falls upon my heart, L seem a prisoner with the 
dead; 

“And I long to lose my sense of pain—to find a calm 
release, 

And to sink each vain, vain longing in a silent sea of 
peace. 


O, could I see, dear mother, the dog that guards our 
door, 

It would make each life-throb at my heart beat quicker 
than before; 

And the nursing of your own dear hands, the breath 
of our old hills, 

Would send a flood of fresh life back through all these 
draining rills. 

But it may not be, loved mother, I must die here all 
alone, 

Where, a hundred faces round me, not a single one is 
known; ‘ 

With the human heart within me hungering like a 
wounded dove 


For the soft glance of my mother, and her dear home- 


words of love. 


O the heart of man, loved mother, is as dauntless as a 
rock 
Tn a time of mortal danger—in the battle’s deadly shock; 





But alone, alone and dying, how he craves affection’s 
ties— 

Craves a woman’s strength in weakness, and the love- 
light in her eyes. 


O, the dreams, the dreams, my mother, that have van- 
ished from my sky, 

Like the misty mountain vapors that before the sun- 
light fly— 

All the golden dreams of glory, with their rainbow 
tints of fame, 

That would link with deeds of valor my bright, my 
deathless name! 


Where are they now, dear mother? 
the plain, 

Like a bubble on the river, like a jewel on the main, 

Like the sweetest flowers of Autumn when they feel 
the biting frost, 

All those glorious aspirations—they are lost, forever 
lost! 


Like a mirage of 


Yet if I could live, my mother, I know that I should go 

And help to clear our country of her fratricidal foe; 

For you have taught me, long ago, that he was no true 
man 

Who would not, in a time like this, step forward to the 
van. 


And though I leave, my mother, no laurel crown of 
fame, 

There is not linked with my past life a single breath 
of shame; 

And, though I ne’er may see your face, I will no more 
complain, 

For I know that not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
in vain. 

But another dawn, sweet mother, is breaking on me 
now, 

When ancther sunlight beameth it will find a calm, 
cold brow, 

And another rough, rude coffin will be taken from the 
door. 

God bless you, dearest mother, and good-by forever- 
more! 


Alas! how many thousand mothers may look 
at this picture and see the last hours of their 
own dear ones! It is a fearful thing to see the 
numbers on the pension records in Washington, 
One only wonders that there are so many young 
men still living in our land. 


—_——— 


Woman’s character, like her mind, is ornate 
and attractive. Her sympathy and tenderness— 
if these be not wanting—adorn her with grace, 
but the masculine virtues give vigor and energy 
to man. The creature of sentiments and feel- 
ings, woman may be subdued by entreaty and 
persuasion; but the surest avenues to convic- 
tion with man lie in the stubborn pathway of 
his judgment and reason. 
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ALONG THE ROAD. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 





NUMBER I. 

T was a great satisfaction to me to learn, a 

few years ago, that so sagacious an observer 
as Timothy Titcomb had declared the falsity of 
the common belief, that a railroad car is a good 
place to study human nature. Why should it 
be? A clam would be most unwise to walk 
through Broadway with his shell invitingly 
open—if we can suppose a clam to have occa- 
sion to make such a journey. It would be a 
tacit challenge to every maker of stews and 
collector of mollusks. And when our human 
traveler has been wisely provided with a shell 
of impenetrability, why should he not shut it 
at such times over the finer tissues and more 
delicate developments of his inner nature? Can 





you guess at the oyster from his shell? Does | 
| in spite of dirt and tatters; more with a look 


the rough surface of the outer casing give any 
hint of the satiny smoothness and rainbow 
hues that lie within, or of the sensitive, palpi- 
tating mass that dwells there? When the 
lamps are alight in your quiet parlor, and the 
home circle gathered around the hearth, you 
drop the curtains that curious eyes may not 
peer into your sanctuary from without. Leave 
them up and you may see some pleasant faces 
looking in at you as they pass, but the chances 
are that there will be more to startle you with 
evil leer as they go jeering by. It is better to 
drop the curtain, to close the shell, and then to 
take it for granted that others have done so, 
too, and not from blundering judgments of 
others, when you have seen not the man him- 
self but his covering. 

This, or something to the same purpose, was 
what N. said to me, as we were waiting in the 
depot at Worcester for the starting of the train 
for the West. 





| imparts. 
We had sacrificed at least half | 


deduction the train moved out.of the depot 
carrying us into the glory of July sunshine, 
just breaking over the hills of New England. 

There is nothing specially atiractive about 
the suburbs of a city where they consist, as 
they usually do, of squalid tenement houses 
swarming with miserable humanity; yet one is 
sure to see sights that amuse as well as many 
that sadden, as the train slowly creeps through 
the dirty streets, out toward the open country. 
How absurdly the reigning fashions are imi- 
tated and caricatured by these children of pov- 
erty—the barefooted girl in yellow calico, sport- 
ing her flounces with as grand an air as the 
elegant lady in costly silks, and the ragged 
barmaid standing in the door of the shop to 
see you pass, with her hair arranged in puffs, 
frizzles, waterfalls, and a complication of mys- 
teries that only the initiated know the names 
of. Then the children, poor little wretches, 
swarming every-where, some of them charming 


of shrewdness, cunning, and familiarity with 
sin and suffering that makes one shudder. 

Through this, and a great deal more, we went 
whizzing along, heralded by the puffing and 
shrieking of the engine, and the dense volumes 
of smoke and steam that rolled backward, half 
blinding the unfortunates near the track, and 
giving one-half of us only occasional glimpses 
from our car windows, till, at length, our course 
veered more and more to westward, the smoke 
swept away to the south, and we made the 
comfortable discovery that we had the shady 
side of the car after all. 

It was easy to see that most of our com- 
pany were just setting out on their travels.- 
There was a look of order and freshness about 
them, quite different from that grimy, wilted 
appearance which a few days of railroad travel 
I have noticed, however, that people 
take this differently; some yielding to the force 


of our breakfast in order to make sure of a | of circumstances at once, having learned by 


comfortable seat in the car, and were rewarded 
for our selfish self-denial by finding that most 


| 


long experience that when one reaches a cer- 
tain depth of dirt and disorder he does not ap- 


of the other passengers had exercised a similar | parently go any deeper; while others keep up 


amount of forethought, and we were obliged to | 


| 
| 


content ourselves with a seat on the wrong | 


side of the car. After adjusting shawls, sach- 
els, and lunch-basket as conveniently as possi- 
ble, 1 indulged in a few natural reflections upon 
the selfishness of some of our fellow-travelers 
in insisting upon occupying two seats when 
they were lawfully entitled to only one. N., 
with his usual magnanimity, which is proof 
even against the depraving influences of travel, 
began at once to exculpate them from my 
charges, and before he had reached his final 





a prolonged fight, continually protesting by 
desperate jerks at refractory collars, smoothing 
of rumpled ribbons, patting and coaxing of 
wandering locks, and dabbing at dusty hands 
and faces, all of which fails utterly of any good 
purpose, unless it be to help them pass the 
time. My deepest sympathies are always en- 
listed for the unfortunate children who fall into 
such hands, and have to endure the torture 
of being continually dragged away from their 
observations at the window to be washed, and 
brushed, and settled all over, 
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There was only one baby in our car that 
morning, which is a remarkable circumstance 
in the history of my travels, but that one was 
in the seat directly in front of us. A dainty, 
dimpled little creature it was; charming enough 
to have filled any mother with pride; yet, 
strangely enough, the property of a tall, gaunt, 
leathery-faced woman, without a solitary grace 
to redeem her from utter homeliness. I sup- 
pose it was one of nature’s laws of compensa- 
tion that bestowed the little beauty upon her, 
and certainly she was sufficiently proud and 
tender with it. Her eyes rested upon it with 
a fond worship, and she never addressed it save 
with words of endearment. At a way station 
she was leaving the car to procure milk, when 
a lady opposite me said, “Let me hold your 
child till you come back;” and with a little 
hesitation the baby was transferred to the care 
of a young girl with a face almost as lovely as 
its own. Now mark the stupidity of babies. 
In spite of bewildering curls and dimples, and 
all the allurements of watch and trinkets, the 
little thing curled its moist, red lips, shook the 
tears from its blue eyes, and set up a grieving 
wail for “mamma.” Nothing would appease 
it, though I brought my own powers of diplo- 
macy to the rescue; but the moment the freckled 
face peered out of its dusty black bonnet at the 
door there was a glad shout of recognition, and 
the white arms reached eagerly out, with a 
fluttering motion that made one think of wings. 
What a compensation for homeliness! No one 
in the car would have called the woman even 
interesting. Very likely she had been told all 
her life that she was decidedly homely. Her 
own husband may have married her because 
she “sat next him in the kirk,” or because she 
was the only woman he thought likely to ac- 
cept him, and not at all because he really pre- 
ferred her to all the world of women besides. 
But here was this little princess, that, with 
Barnum’s whole galaxy of beauty to choose 
from, would rather a thousand-fold lay its dim- 
pled cheek against her ungainly face; this one 
baby loved her supremely. 

Desolate enough, to eyes accustomed only to 
our fertile western plains and valleys, looked 
the barren hills and pastures, scorched to a 
more dreary aspect by the midsummer heats. 

“The idea of inclosing such land,” laughed 
N., “as if it could make any possible differ- 
ence who it belonged to.” 

Now the day is not very far in the past 
when I entered indignant protest against any 
hint of possible lack in New England, but I 
have grown wiser of late, so I contented myself 





with emphatically repeating the encomiastic 
verses, 
“ And what her rugged soil denies, 
The harvest of the mind supplies.” 


N. replied with a quiet little smile of polite 
acquiescence—that provoking smile which is a 
man’s favorite refuge, and means, “I shall not 
argue with you;” then, seeing my disturbed 
face, he called my attention to the lovely view 
just opening to our left, dowh a green valley 
that skirted a clear stream. Ah, the crystal 
brooks, the leaping, laughing water! I thought 
of the sluggish prairie streams, thick with 
their burden of yellow clay, and could not help 
saying, “Thank God,.I was born in a country 
where water runs down hill.” 

I rejoice that, among the memories of my 
childhood, I count visions of a spring that 
bubbled clear and cool from under the gnarled 
roots of an old oak on a hill-side; that sent a 
tiny thread of crystal winding through the grass 
into a mossy dingle, sweet with ferns and mu- 
sical with thrushes; then, wandering out into 
the sunlight, rippled over the pebbles, chimed 
among the rocks, foamed over tiny waterfalls, 
spread out into quiet little pools where the 
speckled trout loved to lie, till it slowly gath- 
ered strength for labor, and went dashing under 
the old mill, with a ceaseless chiming that 
mingled music with all my early dreams. Ah, 
happy hours! when we waded with bare feet 
along the shallows, and fished for minnows 
under the beeches, or bent over the spring to 
cool our sunburned faces, and fingers stained 
with wild strawberries, What a shining future 
it was that our hearts saw faintly pictured as 
we sat by the brookside and built our castles 
in the air! Beloved builders! Two of you are 
left me yet; the other has walked for two years 
beside “the river, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of our God.” 

“Shot through the heart,” was the message 
that came back to us from the bloody plains 
of Tennessee, when one of our household names 
was added to the long list of martyrs for free- 
dom; and, after the first sharp agony of bereave- 
ment, we learned to give thanks that death 
came to him in one swift pang, and not through 
the long torture of starvation and wasting sick- 
ness in those horrible dungeons of despair. 

O, white-robed angel of Peace! so wearily 
wailed, so longingly prayed for, at last drawing 
near our homes—when torn banners are furled, 
and the grass creeps softly over bloody battle- 
fields, will there come also comfort for our 
losses, healing for our wounds, and a covering 
for our cruel scars? 
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It seems to me the hardest hours of all will 
be when the land is again at rest—when those 
whom God has called to joy have taken back 
their loved with rejoicing, and those whom he 
has appointed unto sorrow sit down with empty 
hands in their desolate homes, vainly trying to 
forget the cost. North and South it must be 
the same. Our children may clasp hands cor- 
dially over the graves that lie between us, but 
this generation never can. 

And so the glimpse of shining water, that 
wakened at first only sunny memories, led me 
on to sadder thoughts, that ran backward to the 
past, and forward to the unknown future. My 
reverie was broken by the newsboy who was 
calling his papers through the car, with the 
news of the burning of Chambersburg, and the 
rumor that a large force of rebels was march- 
ing against Harrisburg. It was a suggestive 
rumor to us, who were bound for the Quaker 
capital as fast as steam could carry us, and 
brought up visions of all we had heard of rebel 
raids. It was comforting, however, to reflect 
that we were in no danger of making connec- 
tions at New Haven with the train for New 
York, which would give the marauders ample 
time to secure their plunder and retreat before 
we should be near enough to be gobbled up; 
so, while N. explored the morning journal, I 
leaned back contentedly in my seat, and re- 
peated to myself Whittier’s thrilling description 
of Jackson’s raid: 

“The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 
Round about it the orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach-tree fruited deep. 


Fair as the garden of the Lord 
Unto the famished rebel horde.” 


Of all the fine poems which the war has 
inspired, I think I have most intensely en- 
joyed “Barbara Frietchie” and Read’s “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride.’ The movement of the latter is 
magnificent, and carries your very soul away 
with the dizzy rush of the galloping steed. 
Your head almost reels aa you read how, 


“Under his spurning feet the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 
And the landscape sped away behind, 
Like an ocean fleeing before the wind;” 


and you catch your breath with a feeling of 
relief when at last 
“The wave of retreat checked its course there because 


The sight of the Master compelled it to pause.” 


The newsboy shortened my recitation of Bar- 
bara Frietchie by abruptly thrusting a copy of 
some illustrated journal of fashions into the 





last stanza. Now I am no despiser of modes 
and styles, and have often felt infinitely obliged 
to the magazine for giving me an opportunity 
to see which, of the many whims of Madam 
Fashion, was least opposed to my own taste; 
but who wants all his little weaknesses and 
private foibles thrust publicly in his face. 
There is something so provoking in the way 
newsboys every-where will distribute their 
wares—bestowing every copy of the standard 
periodicals upon gentlemen, and graciously of- 
fering to ladies only those embellished with 
highly-colored representations of impossible wo- 
men and children in the most astonishing cos- 
tumes, which puzzle you to decide how they 
ever got into them, or how they could ever be 
got out, without taking either the women or 
the dresses in pieces. I never read on the cars. 
I have too much regard for my eyes, too much 
interest in the traveling community generally, 
and too much respect for the efforts Nature has 
made to delight and instruct us, by spreading 
along the routes of travel the most charming 
pictures her pencil can portray. But I always 
provide myself with some resource in case of 
accidental delays; so when we found ourselves 
doomed to wait three dreary hours in the 
crowded depot at Hartford, I took refuge in a 
book, of which I wish to remark that I con- 
sider it wonderfully well adapted for occasions 
when one simply wishes to forget the slow 
march of time, without making the exertion of 
thought. I refer to Russell’s “ Diary, North 
and South.” You are not likely to have pa- 
tience to read more than the first half, under 
the most favorable circumstances, and can lay 
it away unfinished, and never once wonder 
what the end of the great Englishman’s travels 
was. When the rebellion was new it stung us 
to indignant protest to read the sneers and 
slanders which the correspondent of the Times 
heaped upon the North; but now that we have 
proved our strength and courage in the eyes of 
the whole world—now that our foot is on the 
neck of the boasting foe—we can afford to smile 
at what vexed us then, and it is worth while 
to see how we looked to this “Irishman with 
an English veneer.” He does not scruple to 
tell us how we appeared, though to do so he 
sets aside every requirement of politeness and 
decency, and publishes upon the housetops what 
he learned in the sanctity of private life. 


i 


A MAN is the healthiest and happiest when 
he thinks the least either of health or happi- 
ness. To forget an ill is half the battle; it 
leaves easy work for the doctors. 
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HOW AUNT ANN LEARNED TO DRIVE. 





BY HARRIET N. BAFB. 





* \ HAT a lovely day this would be for a 

drive!” and, “How I do wish we could 
take a long ride this morning!” echoed one 
and another of the ladies who sat in that old 
farm-house where they had lately come to ex- 
change a few weeks of city life for the pure 
pleasures of the country. They thought the 
green grass decidedly preferable to brick pave- 
ments, and that it was much more agreeable to 


have one’s morning nap broken in upon by the | 


music of geese, turkeys, and chickens than by 
the sound of the milk-carts and the heavy rum- 
bling of omnibuses, which formed their reveille 
at home. And as for the way in which they 
enjoyed the beauty of the early morning land- 
scape, and the gorgeous brilliancy of the sun- 
set scenes, why, they actually made the country 
people laugh. ‘“Pshaw! they did n’t make any 
fuss about such things, for they were so used 
to them!’ And so while the whole western 
horizon was one flood of gold and crimson, 
whose glories were reflected on each cottage 
window and upon every sheet of water, they 
never thought of raising their eyes to look at 
it, but strained them in the opposite direction 
to discover “if it was possible that the door 
and windows of neighbor Smith’s best sittin’ 
room were open, and if there was n’t company 
there.” 
home from town “had n’t gone and traded off 
his nigh horse,” or, “if his wife had n’t been 
getting a new bonnet, while his daughter had 
rode all the way to town and back again in her 
black silk dress—such a piece of extrava- 
gance!” 

But to return to the ladies who wanted a 
drive. The old farmer said to them, “There ’s 
the old gray mare in the stable you can have 
just as well as not, she’s as gentle as a sheep; 
and there’s the bay horse you saw me drive 
yesterday, out here in the field. He’s just the 
thing for a woman’s use, ’cause he’s so tender- 
mouthed you can turn him round with your 
little finger. I’ll hitch him up for you if you 
want him, and you can have quite a ride by 
dinner-time.” 

“O, but we can’t any of us drive!” exclaimed 
all in a breath, and one of them turning pale 
at the very thought of such a thing. 

“Can’t you? O, well, you can easily learn.” 

“T am afraid not.” 

“That is, you are afraid even to try to learn,” 
said an elderly lady who sat there with her 
knitting. 


Or if that other neighbor just coming | 





“Why, aunt Ann, how can we learn?” 

“As you would any thing else, by trying. 
Did I ever tell you how I took my first lesson 
in driving?” 

“No! can you drive?” 

“If you doubt it, come with me and see; for 
I’m going to have that black horse harnessed 
up, the gray and the bay are both too tame for 
my use.” 

“O, I won’t go if you drive that horse, in- 
deed I won’t; take the gray horse and give us 
all a nice ride, that’s a dear, good auntie,” 

“QO do, aunt Ann, please do; we so long for 
a ride, and we had not the least idea that you 
could drive!” 

Now, aunt Ann was one of the most kind- 
hearted women in the world; one could see 
that in the first glance at her face. Her skin 
would not have so perfectly retained its smooth- 
ness, and her cheek its beautiful bloom, had she 
been selfish or unamiable; so the arrangements 
for a drive were soon completed. The younger 
Jadies stowed themselves away in the old-fash- 
ioned carriage, aunt Ann drew the reins over 
the back of the old gray horse, and away they 
went as merry a party as ever enjoyed the sun- 
shine and the fresh air of the open country. 
After the first glow of excitement was over, 
one of the girls asked, “Aunt Ann, what was 
that you said about your first lessons in 
driving?” 

“I said lesson, my dear, for I only had one 
of them. I considered it a very hard one at 
the time, and—though I was a married wo- 
man—cried like a child over it. But there was 
no help for me. Like the doses of nauseous 
medicine our nurse used to bring me before the 
introduction of homeopathy, take it I must. So 
I made the best of it, and, unlike the medicine, 
have reaped so much benefit and enjoyment 
from it that I still bless the memory of that 
cunning old woman who: planned the lesson for 
me, and who, as I thought, so cruelly deceived 
me. Then my heart breathed out the reverse 
of blessings against her. How often we laughed 
together afterward over the bitter reproaches I 
poured forth upon her treacherous treatment 
of me!” 

“You make me quite curious, aunt; do tell 
us the story.” 

“With pleasure, if you will just take the 
reins and keep the horse in the middle of the 
road; for if I get engaged in talking I may for- 
get to mind the horse.” 

So intent was Emma upon her aunt’s narra- 
tive that she grasped the rein without reflect- 
ing upon the great responsibility of driving 
which she thus assumed. Her aunt smiled 
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quietly to herself and then commenced: “ You 
know I was married when very young—not 
quite sixteen, and I had to learn to do a good 
many other things as well as driving. 1 had 
always lived in town, and was entirely ignorant 
of the duties devolving upon the mistress of a 
family in the country. But as soon as we were 
married my husband took me to live upon a 
farm which he owned twelve miles away from 
any town. It was a great change for me, I as- 
sure you, and many an hour did I spend in 
erying when there was nobody by to see me. 
But I soon found that tears only made the 
matter worse, so I set myself resolutely to 
work, determined to do the best I could and to 
be as cheerful as possible. I had prided myself 
not a little upon my talents as a housekeeper, 
because in my father’s house I had made all 
the cake and preserves, arranged the parlors, 
set the table when we bad company, and had 
taken a general oversight of experienced and 
well-trained servants. I fancied I was fully 
competent to have the charge of an establish- 
ment of my own, but I soon found there was a 
great difference between doing every thing my- 
self and merely directing those who knew just 
how things should be done. Nor had I foreseen 
what a trouble it would be to try to train those 
green country girls who had no idea that coffee 
was fit for any thing unless as thick as mud, 
and who would persist in cooking the eggs till 
they were as indigestible as stones, yet inva- 
riably served up the potatoes half raw, and 
who never could learn to lay a cloth straight 
upon the table, or to close a door without a 
bang. They all thought it perfectly proper to 
address me, as my husband did, by the name of 
‘Ann,’ and one of them quite horrified me one 
day by announcing that Will was coming in to 
his dinner. ‘ Will! I looked at her in amaze- 
ment—the hired man’s name was Mike—t Who 
do you mean,’ I asked, ‘by Will? ‘Why, your 
husband, of course; who else should I mean? 
I’m sure you always call him Will!’ You may 
well believe I went to work with a will to 
make her understand that my husband should 
be ‘ Will’-ed only by myself. She avoided the 
offensive familiarity ever after, but consoled 
herself by assuring all the neighbors that I 
was the most partic’lar person she ever lived 
with. 

“Then, too, the change from the society and 
stir of town-life to the solitude of the country 
was very great, for I had not then learned to 
love nature as I now do. Many a pleasant 
little visit might I have paid to the nearest 
town and back again, spent some of my loose 
change for little things needed about the house, 





and secured to myself the refreshment of a 
change of scene and ideas, but my husband was 
too busy to accompany me, and I could not 
drive, so I staid at home, too timid to think of 
trying to learn. When my baby came he was 
a great comfort to me. With him I was no 
longer lonely, but he soon began to need more 
fresh air and change than I was always able to 
give him, and I often said, how nice it would 
be if we could only take him out riding every 
day. ‘And a great improvement to his health, 
too,’ said Mrs. G., a sort of privileged person, 
who, having no home of her own and but little 
means, divided her time among her many 
friends. You have all known such people, ex- 
ceedingly kind and almost invaluable in case of 
sickness, but apt to be a little tiresome at other 
times. She had been paying us a visit of some 
weeks, and seeing that I had not the courage 
voluntarily to attempt to learn to drive, she let 
my husband into the secret of the plan she had 
formed, and having gained his consent she pro- 
posed to me that if the next morning proved a 
fine one we should take a trip to town and 
spend the day there. As she had often driven 
me there and back again, I suspected no change 
in the programme and made my preparations 
for the visit with all the eagerness of a child. 
Our morning ride was delightful and every 
thing connected with our visit most propitious, 
but as the afternoon wore away in pleasant 
chat, I wondered more than once that she gave 
no sign of starting. I looked at the clock and 
then at her, but she pursued her knitting as if 
that were all she had to do for that day at 
least. At last I said, ‘Is n’t it time for us to 
be going” then she smiled and requested my 
horse to be brought out, but while I was put- 
ting on my things and baby’s she still kept her 
seat and her knitting. There was something in 
the expression of her face that I did not un- 
derstand then. When | told her that we were 
all ready and she had better hurry, she only 
answered quietly, ‘I’m not going back with 
you.’ 

“*Not going with me!’ I exclaimed. 

“*No. I have promised Mrs. T. to make 
her a visit. You did not notice that I brought 
my sachel with me.’ 

“ « How in the world am I to go home, then?’ 

“« By driving yourself there,’ was her quiet 
rejoinder. 

“*But I never drove in my life, and you 
know it!’ 

“*There must always be a first time to every 
thing, and the horse is perfectly gentle. I 
should not have thought of leaving you if I 
had not known that.’ 
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“Then there followed a scene in which I re- 
proached her for her duplicity, and by turns 
entreated and commanded her to go with me. 
I might as well have held my peace for all the 
impression I made upon her. Suddenly I 
ceased, a new thought having occurred to give 
me hope. Mr. K. or Mr. V. would go with me 
and pay my husband a visit, and so I sent a 
message to them. But the cunning old woman 
had, foreseen this, and exacted a promise from 
them not to interfere with the useful lesson she 
designed to give me. So they came to say they 
were very sorry, but a positive engagement pre- 
vented their enjoying that pleasure. I wrung 
my hands in despair and wept. I was really 
terrified at the idea of going by myself, but go 
I must. There was no more time to lose. So 
I took baby and set out, casting terrible looks 
and stinging words at the old woman who had 
so fooled me. When I first took the lines I 
trembled with fear, but the safe old horse trot- 
ted along so nicely that I gradually lost all ap- 
prehension, and soon I was watching him with 
pleasure. Then a feeling of pride and inde- 
pendence began to possess me when I saw that 
I really could drive. That new, strange feeling 
made the way seem very short to me. Eight 
miles were quickly passed, and I began to feel 
almost sorry that there were not eight more 
instead of four between us and home, when I 
spied my husband coming toward me, his face 
full of anxiety. Though he had consented to 
my being subjected to that ordeal, he had felt 
troubled about me all day, and so to relieve his 
anxiety had come on foot to meet me. But to 
his surprise—though I welcomed him to a, seat 
beside me—I still kept the reins. As the old 
horse knew that he was nearly home, and I 
knew that my husband was there, it was a good 
as well as a safe time for me to make a display 
of my fast driving! To say that I astonished 
my husband is nothing more than the truth, 
but I did better than that—I gave him sincere 
pleasure. He rubbed his hands with delight, 





called me an ‘accomplished little horsewoman, | 


and said it was really too bad that my talent 
for driving had been so long suffered to lie la- 


tent and unsuspected, Then he began to won- | 


der how many more wonderful capacities I was 
hiding away from him, and when they were to 
be developed! 

“Just then I felt so strong and happy that I 
said with tears of joy, ‘By the blessing of God 
and of your love, I hope to develop a “capacity” 
fitted for every emergency of my life.’ 

“To which my good husband responded, 
‘Amen, by the grace of God, and, in the sun- 
shine of your love, so may I!” 





MY EVENING-TIME. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





I LIKE this quiet evening-time, 
The pleasant silence in my room, 
The fitful glimmering of the fire 
Weaving its shadows from the gloom. 


No pity craves my loneliness, 
It holds its memories too dear; 
There can be nothing dark or sad 
That brings the unseen life so near. 


The portraits hanging on the wall 
By the uncertain light I see, 
And in the loving eyes I read 
A human interest in me. 


This hour is sacred to the past, 

The bright past with its happy dead; 
With all the subtile influence 

Of holy lives upon it shed. 


By day I meet the careless look, 
I hear the gay, indifferent tone, 
But when the quiet evening comes 
I sit no more apart, alone. 


Back come the well-remembered words, 
The tender looks upon me bent, 

The warm clasp of the clinging hands, 
The olden joy, the sweet content. 

I can not tell the happy trust 
That lives within my inmost heart; 

I can not weigh the wealth of love 
That of my being makes a part. 

So, in this quiet evening-time, 
I sit within my pleasant room, 

And softly pray that God will bring 
Me with my treasures safely home. 


TS Enea Senile! 


MANANA,* OR, THE FUTURE. 





BY SOPHIA VAN MATRE, 





How lovely the face of the future appears 

To man, through her vail of the dim, distant years! 

Her half-revealed beauty enchanteth the more, 

Since Fancy’s sweet dream the unseen can restore, 
Mafiana! he crieth, Mahana! Mafiana! 

But ever, as onward, still onward she moveth, 

A fair, false magician this lovely one proveth, 

For fast in his arms when he claspeth the prize, 

Lo! it is not herself, in the distance she flies, 
Maiiana! he sigheth, Mafiana! Majiana! 

So smiling, deceiving, she leads him along, 

With drapery flowing and half-uttered song, 

To where a dark river flows awfully by, 

Then turning she fleeth, nor heedeth his ery, 
Reveal thyself now, Mafiana! Mafiana! 


O, spirit! weep not for that treacherous guide! 

See! softly approacheth above the dark tide 

A present so lovely, so tender, serene, 

Such truth in her face, and such peace in her mien, 
That never again canst thou long for Mafiana. 


= 





* Manana is the Spanish word for to-morrow. 
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THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM BY GODFREY DE 
BOUILLON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY REV. J. F. HURST, D. D. 





| very early Christian times it was a beauti- 
ful and pious custom for Christians to con- 
vene around the tombs of those who had died 
in the Lord, and to celebrate the memory of 
them and of their good works and faith; and 
when they raised monuments to their departed 
loved ones, and to those who had been illustri- 
ous in the vineyard of God, the hard marble 
or the rounded grave were only the outward 
expressions of the faith and love that breathe 
forth from the departed life, and became as 
seed which in time would produce a” bounti- 
ful and precious harvest. But of all the graves 
in the world, that of Christ was the dearest, 
since it did not belong to one class of friends 
or relatives alone, but to all the faithful of the 
world. New life has sprung forth from it, the 
strength and the glory of which will never 
cease till the end of time. For this reason it 
was regarded as a sacred grave. It was for the 
sake of this grave that the rock in which it 
was hewed became sacred in Christian love; and 
Jerusalem, the city of the prophets of God, and 
the whole land besides, were, in the eyes of 
Christians, holy, and enjoyed the promise of 
great glory as it once had been the promised 
land of the people of olden times. 

In a very early period of Christianity, pious 
and devout persons went to the grave of Christ 
in order to die there, so that on the great resur- 
rection morning they might rise with him. The 
Empress Helena was the first of the mighty 
ones of the earth to pray at the sacred spot, 
and she erected in Jerusalem, on top of the 
Mount of Olives, little chapels for prayer. But 
her son, the Emperor Constantine, built over 
the sacred grave a chuich of polished stone, 
which was ornamented with magnificent col- 
umns, and with gold, and carving, and all kinds 
of elaborate work. Thus what was once a 
place for the scoffing of the pagan and the 
derision of the Jew became, three hundred 
years after the death of Christ, a place of 
prayer and of splendor. But three hundred 
years more passed by, and the sacred graves 
fell into the hands of people who had not been 
baptized in the name of Christ, and the Holy 
Land became a battle-field for unbelievers. 
Here the persons who prayed to the light first 
triumphed and snatched Jerusalem from the 
Emperor of Constantinople. After this came 
the Arabians, who cried “Allah is great, and 


Mohammed is his prophet!” and they con- 
quered with their sword the whole land, and 
with it the Holy Sepulcher. Over the churches 
and housetops of the city, where once the cross 
had shone, they now erected the crescent, the 
emblem of their power; and on the foundation 
of Solomon’s Temple they built a mosque. All 
Christendom regarded the conquest as a sore 
disgrace. Yet all the Arabians regarded Jeru- 
salem holy, as the city of the prophet, and 
they called it the house of holiness. But some 
of the califs permitted the Christians to come 
there as well, and to build their churches, and 
pilgrims from all nations and tongues, and from 
the very ends of Christendom, still came to the 
promised land in single number and in great 
crowds. 

They endured the fatigues of a long journey, 
regardless of the dangers of the desert and of 


| the storms at sea, never resting satisfied till 
| their own eyes had beheld the sacred spot 


| 





where the prophets, and Christ and his apostles 
had lived, Moriah and Zion, Nazareth and 
Bethlehem, Golgotha and the Mount of Olives. 
Having once beheld the Holy Sepulcher, they 
fell down prostrate on the ground and kissed it, 
washing the dome of the tomb in hot tears, 
and looking up to God in fervent prayer. They 
went down to the Jordan and bathed there, 
plucking palms from its banks, and then going 
home again with the palm in their hand. The 
Christian priest, who was always clad in the 
pilgrim’s gown, on which there was worked 
a cross, gave the pilgrim a staff, and then 
blessed him for his return. When the pilgrim 
safely reached his home in the far distance, he 
then laid down the palms upon the altar of the 
church of his father-land as a sign of his religion 
and delightful memory. 

By and by a new danger came upon the 
Holy Land, which was greater than all previous 
ones. The power of the Arabian califs had now 
become weak, and the land offered itself as a 
prize for any who might come and take it. 
There was no nation more powefful in war than 
one of the Turkish tribes which came originally 
from the high lands of Asia and attached itself 
to the doctrines of Mohammed. Their sultan 
acquired a large kingdom that stretched far out 
beyond the limits of distant China down to the 
borders of the Holy Land. Finally, one of their 
emirs, or princes, named Orthoc, took the holy 
city and destroyed every thing with the rigor 
of a conqueror. This happened in the year 
1086. The Christians who lived there were 
persecuted and slain, their property was taken 
from them, their altars were overthrown, their 
churches were destroyed, their holy places pro- 
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faned, their priests were derided and injured, 
the pilgrims were driven off or slain, and the 
house of God became the dwelling-place of 
martyrs. 

Among the messengers who brought the news 
back to Western Europe was zealous Peter, of 
the city of Amiens, who had long lived as a 
hermit, and was known in this character. He 
went through the different countries and told 
of the misery that he had beheld with his own 
eyes, and he preached before great crowds of 
people. Finally, all Christendom began to weep 
that so many thousands of pilgrims could no 
longer behold the Holy Sepulcher, and would 
be denied the joy of a visit to it. The princes 
and knights of Europe felt disgraced that a 
bloody enemy of the Christian faith should rule 
over Jerusalem, and should strike with the 
sword those whom God had protected. At the 
same time there ruled at Rome a Pope, Ur- 
banus, the second of this name. He was a 
strong and shrewd prince, and he took a sharp 
and clear view over the whole Christian hori- 
zon. He saw the enthusiasm of the people, and 
believed that it could be directed to a great 
warfare. He resolved at once that he would 


| take the Holy Land from the strong grasp of 





the unbeliever. At the same time the Pope 
had other reasons for calling a great ecclesias- 
tical convention at Clermont, in Switzerland, 
and he resolved to make this occasion of ad- 
vantage toward engaging in the holy warfare 
to Jerusalem. Having gone to that city, he 
met there many bishops, and from all quarters 
of the compass people came, princes, and lords, 
and knights, and multitudes from the common 
classes. It was a great convention; there were 
present fourteen archbishops, two hundred and 
fifty bishops, four hundred abbots, and many 
other priests, besides an innumerable company 
of people. The Pope resolved upon a festal 
convention, to be held on the 26th of November, 
in the year 1005. The meeting took place, and 
there was no church and no palace to be found 
that was large enough to contain the people 
within its walls, therefore they convened in the 
streets and the market-places. 

The people indicated a restless and discon- 
tented spirit, for all were desirous to hear the 
words of the Pope, hoping that he would say 
go and rescue the Holy Sepulcher from the 
hand of the infidel. The Pope admonished 
them to remember the great deeds of the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, who had left behind him 
such a glorious example, to leave off hatred and 
war among each other, and to turn their swords 
against unbelievers who possessed the Holy 
Land, 


“ Brothers,” said he, “arouse for this holy 
pilgrimage, and you will be certain of the 
ceaseless position of heaven. He who would 
save his soul and have his sins forgiven must 
suffer much in the name of Christ. Remember 
that Christ has said that ‘he who does not 
take up his cross and follow me is not worthy 
of me.’” The Pope spoke many burning words, 
and they found their way to the inmost heart 
of the people. 

“God wills that we should go!” shouted the 
thousands with one voice, and interrupted the 
address of the Pope, throwing themselves be- 
fore him, beating their breasts, and imploring 
him to forgive their sins and to count them 
worthy of the great work of rescuing the Holy 
Sepulcher from the unbeliever’s power. 

That was indeed a great day, such as seldom 
comes to pass in the life of nations, and he 
who saw it never forgot it. The words of the 
Pope went through the whole of Western 
Europe, messengers and priests of the cross 
traveled hastily through all lands. His call 
went from mouth to mouth throughout all 
France and Italy, through the entire German 
kingdom, and through England, till the farthest 
inhabitant had heard the sound. The people 
from the farthest north to the farthest south 
responded with one heart. They came together 
from all classes of society. None regarded 
themselves too rich or too poor to engage in the 
great work of defending the Holy Sepulcher. 
They did not listen to reason or to order, and 
indulged in enthusiasm without any restraint, 
without employing a leader, and without pre- 
serving proper precautions, They went off in 
defense of the sepulcher, and fell victims to the 
sabers of the Turks before their feet had en- 
tered Palestine. That crusade came to an end 
because it was conducted without any reason, 

But yet the people were unwilling to give up 
the enterprise. A prince of the German king- 
dom, and one of the best noblemen of the land, 
Godfrey, Duke of Lothringria, called by the 
people of Bouillon, engaged in the great work 
that filled so many hearts with hope. Both 
his father and mother were descended from the 
Emperor Charlemagne. He was one of three 
sons, the other two, his brothers, being Baldwin 
and Eustace. 

Godfrey did not trouble himself about the 
great struggle between the Pope and the em- 
peror, which at that time filled all the world 
with excitement, but his object was to hold his 
own and to prevent some powerful neighbor from 
stripping him of his land. He did not aim 





after any thing more than to retain his posses- 
sions, and it was known to all that he never 
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gave up what he once undertook. He was of 
noble appearance, strong limbs, had a broad 
breast and a bright, clear countenance, brown 
hair and beard, and wielded his battle-ax with 
a powerful hand. 

He formed the resolution to rescue the Holy 
Sepulcher from the Turks. He thereupon 
pawned his ancestral castle, and sold all of his 
property which he did not give to the Church. 
He began to convene men, telling them that 
his object was to go to Palestine and relieve it 
from disgrace and profanation. Many other 
princes heeded his call, among whom was the 
great count, Hugo, of Vermandois, a brother 
of the king of France; the warlike Duke Robert, 
of Normandy, a brother of the king of England; 
the mighty Raymond, of St. Giles; the great 
Count Robert, of Flanders; the knightly and 
brilliant Tancred, and many others whose names 
I have not time to mention. 

Finally, the great throngs came together at 
appointed places of meeting, and it was found 
out that three hundred thousand people, orna- 
mented with the figure of the cross, stood with 
arms in their hands, ready to make a warlike 
pilgrimage to Palestine. In order that they might 
most successfully prosecute their journey, they 
divided themselves into three parts. Those from 
the north of France went through Italy and 
took ships for the voyage, and those from the 
south went over the sea to the coast of Slavo- 
nia, while Godfrey took his men over the 
country. 

In August, 1096, he broke camp and went 
down the Danube through the German kingdom 
into Hungary, then through Bulgaria, and in 
December reached Constantinople, where all the 
crusaders convened. There was a commission 
such as probably never had been seen before, 
when those three armies gathered there for the 
purpose of beginning a united campaign against 
the enemies of Christendom. The people 
marched, in the first days in April, 1097, to 
Chalcedon, then Nicomedia, and then south- 
ward, in order to go through the great penin- 
sula called by us in our day Asia Minor. They 
first met with the Turks at Nicopolis, the 
chief city of the emir of Iconia. But the cru- 
saders gained the victory, and continued their 
march, over rivers and mountains and through 
hostile tribes, though many of them lost their 
lives before they came in sight of the prom- 
ised land. 

Finally they reached the province of Cilicia. 
Here were the great and rough ranges of the 
Taurus Mountains, where the lofty rocks stood 
against each other, like mighty giants, and be- 
tween them rushed down in impetuous torrents. 





It was hard to climb these cliffs, and the task 
was attended with great danger. But over 
them lay the path of the crusaders; and how 
many fell down into the dark depths below and 
were never heard of afterward, no tongue can tell. 

The crusaders finally stood before Antioch, 
the metropolis of Syria. This was in the month 
of October, 1097, a year being now passed since 
they left their homes, and six months since 
they had broken camp at Constantinople. But 
their sufferings were not at an end, for they 
had to endure hunger and thirst, great poverty, 
severe conflicts with the enemy, and disasters 
of every possible kind. Many of the crusaders 
became disgusted at their undertaking, and 
cursed the day that they hpd left home. As 
many as were able escaped by night in the 
midst of the rising mist, and reached the sea- 
shore to escape in some vessel to their distant 
home. Some of the leaders of the crusaders 
turned their attention to other enterprises than 
the rescuing of the Holy Sepulcher. One leader 
became desirous of being prince of Antioch, and 
asked no more questions about the Holy Sepul- 
cher; Raymond aimed to conquer the city and 
land of Tripoli, and upon the seacoast; and 
Baldwin, Godfrey’s brother, went farther to the 
east and had gained supremacy over Edessa, 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. But 
Godfrey did not trouble himself about their 
actions, for he had set out to rescue the Holy 
Sepulcher from the Saracens, and no light thing 
could turn him aside from his enterprise. 

The sultan of Egypt, also a disciple of Mo- 
hammed, was an enemy to the Turks, and when 
he saw how they were threatened by the cru- 
saders, he regarded it as a favorable opportu- 
nity to take revenge, and having sent his vizier 
on an expedition, gained a victory over them. 

The following Winter having passed, in May, 
1099, the crusaders hastened down between the 
seacoast and Mount Lebanon and the South. 
Biblus and Berytus, and the old cities of Sidon 
and Tyre fell in their hands, Full of burning 
zeal, they rushed through Galilee, and their 
hearts beat with excitement as they looked 
forward to the time when they could behold 
the Holy Sepulcher. Having entered Samaria 
and Judea, they went through the oak forests 
and fields of Sharon, and took Ramla and Em- 
maus, where Christ had revealed himself to his 
two disciples. The crusaders were but a day’s 
march from the city, and their fiery zeal re- 
mained unabated. They fell into great dis- 
order, and, without preserving the order of 
march, they hastened on with bare feet, singing 
sacred songs, and hoping soon to give the final 
blow to the Saracens, 
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At last but one mountain separated them 
from the city, and they all pressed to its hight 
with the greatest haste. Finally they looked 
down upon the city of God, with its towers 
and battlements. It was to them the proudest 
day of their lives. They broke forth in excla- 
mations of joy and gratitude, tears streamed 
forth from their eyes, they fell down upon that 
mountain-top and kissed the ground on which 
they had trodden, forgetful of every pain that 
they had endured during their long pilgrimage. 
They praised God with shouts of rapture that 
he had spared them to behold the city which 
kings had looked for in vain. This was the 
7th of June, 1099, a memorable day in the his- 
tory of the middle ages. 

But not all who had left their quiet homes 
in Western Europe stood there ready to fight 
with the enemy. Out of the great multitude 
who had started but thirty thousand remained 
who were able to bear arms. 

The question now was, how to take that city 
so well fortified by nature and art? The cru- 
saders cast themselves wildly against the walls 
and towers of Jerusalem, hoping to grasp their 
prize afier a few brief hours. But after the 
external lower walls were captured they soon 
found out that it was very difficult to take the 
interior ones; and the leaders soon saw that the 
city could not be taken by the sword alone. 
They therefore began to construct machinery for 
casting stones against the walls, and for the 
destruction of the inhabitants within. But 
they wanted wood, and there was no forest in 
the neighborhood of the city from which they 
could get a supply. 

By and by sickness, hunger, and thirst came 
on, and all the aqueducts leading to the city 
had been cut off by their enemies. The brook 
Cedron was dry, since it was now the hight of 
Summer, and far and wide in the surrounding 
country there could be found but one little 
fountain, Siloa, whose water was scarce on the 
third day. The entrance to the fountain was 
small and through the hewed rocks, and there 
man and beast thronged to quench their raging 
thirst. Many others went far off into the 
country and brought back dirty water, often 
mixed with blood, in their leathern bottles. 

One day glad news reached the suffering cru- 
saders, that a ship from Genoa had landed in 
the harbor of Joppa with all kinds of provi- 
sions for them. Every one who was able to 
make the journey to the seashore did so, in 
order that they might all be relieved from their 
dangerous condition. 

Having regained strength, the crusaders re- 


solved upon one final assault upon the city. ' 





The hour came. They made the attack with 
great enthusiasm, and to the cry of “God help 
us!” they took possession of the Holy Sepulcher, 
on the 15th of July, 1099, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The Saracens, seeing themselves condguered, 
fled from the city and threw their arms away. 
The crusaders, filled with the spirit of revenge 
in consequence of what they had suffered, 
hunted them through the streets and murdered 
all who came in their way, regarding it as a 
duty they owed to God to forget all moderation 
and compassion in dealing with infidels. Many 
Egyptians fled to the tower of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, and they defended themselves against the 
invaders. Blood flowed in streams down the 
steps into the streets, and at last the shout of 
victory showed that the crusaders triumphed 
over them. 

Godfrey was chosen king, for he was of noble 
origin, brave, pious, patient, and had not sought 
any mercenary conquests during the long time 
that had elapsed since he left home with his 
soldiers. He recognized the choice of himself 
as the call of God. But he was not willing to 
wear the laurel of the conqueror where the 
land was still in disgrace. He conquered the 
hosts under the Sultan of Egypt four weeks 
after Jerusalem was taken, and now remained 
strong against every foe. He was honored by 
all the people, infidels as well as Christians, 

One day two Saracen emirs came to him to 
settle a dispute. They found him sitting, in a 
coarse garment, on a sack of straw cast upon 
the ground. They wondered to find that such 
a mighty prince, whose praise had filled all the 
Eastern world, should appear so humble, and 
should sit upon the ground instead of on the 
throne. But he replied to them: 

“Why should not a man sit on the earth 
where he lives? will it not be his grave when 
he dies?” 

They wondered at his reply, and said to each 
other, “Truly, this man has well deserved to 
conquer us, and to rule over the whole world.” 

He now had but one year to live. Sickness 
came upon him, for he was exhausted by the 
many battles that he had fought. He died on 
the 18th of July, 1100. The princes and all the 
people appointed him a-burial place in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher. This inscrip- 
tion was engraved upon his tombstone: 

“Here lies Godfrey de Bouillon, who has 
taken this whole land of Christendom. May 
his soul rest in Christ!” 

Thus Jerusalem became a Christian cily, and 
was defended by the kings of the house of God- 
frey and his brother Baldwin; and it remained a 
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place of pilgrimage for all the people of the West 
for eighty-seven years. Then the host of the Mo- 
hammedan nations entered the Jand afresh, and 
the Sultan Saladin conquered the city, and soon 
the whole land was in his possession, The 
Turk has ruled it from that day to this. 

The angel of the Lord said to the women, 
when they came on the morning of the resur- 
rection of Christ’to his grave: “ Why seek ye 
the living among the dead?” Thus the cru- 
saders vainly sought to rescue the Holy Sepul- 
cher from the hand of the Saracens, just as if 
Christ’s body lay there still, and instead of re- 
garding him as every-where present, and every 
place as equally holy in his sight, they looked 
upon one spot as the most sacred in all the 
world. Jerusalem is every-where, the world 
over, wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Christ. 

We may be thankful that we are not com- 
pelled to travel to some distant land, and after 
passing through privations of the severest kind, 
by land, and sea, and the hand of enemies, to 
stand, weary and worn by battle, at one par- 
ticular spot; but now, in the midst of life’s 
most pressing duties, in the work-shop, along 
the roadside, in the field or the counting-room, 
or on the sea, every place is hallowed; for He 
dwelleth not in: temples made with hands. 


—_—_——_~———_——— 


A COMPARISON. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 





I str and idly muse, and musing dream, 
Here by my window where the west wind plays, 
And listen the hoarse laughter of the stream 
That like a restless life forever strays, 
Touching at many scenes, pausing at none, 
Eager and anxious, never satisfied, 
Kissing with creamy foam-lips one by one 
The nodding willow sprays upon its side. 


The rough, brown rocks impede its hurrying waves, 
It rushes on them, then, repelled, thrown back, 
It shouts and cries, but, even while it raves, 
Slips by in some less rough, uneven track, 
And so goes murmuring on, never subdued, 
Forever struggling in its narrow course, 
Seeking a broader path, a wider flood, 
Forgetting how obscure and small its source, 


And so goes murmuring on until at last, 
Far from the spot where its small life had birth, 
Deepening, widening, it goes rushing past, 
Bearing its burden in the work of earth. 
But, when the lengthened journey is complete, 
The broad, grand flood, no longer loud and rude, 
Floats calmly out, the ocean’s waves to meet, 
And blends with them, triumphant, yet subdued. 





‘ 
Are they not like it who, from low estate, 
Fight their way up to life’s broad battlement? 
They shape their destiny, defying fate, 
And, leaving weaker souls to tread, content, 
The smooth, unbroken paths among the plains, 
Press ever onward, earnest, dauntless, brave, 
Toward the prize that shall repay their pains, 
Toward the glorious hights whose rest they crave. 


And so, at last, after it all, firm, strong, 

Through long endeavor, with one mighty bound, 
They spring exultingly above the throng, 

And hear admiring millions shout around. 

And when their race is run, their work complete, 
Calmly and grandly do their lives close down, 
Till earth and heaven seem in their death to meet, 

And Jordan’s stormy clitis forget to frown. 


The widest stream may have a tiny source, 
The grandest life may have a small beginning; 
There ’s no sad, dreary lot but might be worse, 
And every honest goal is worth the winning. 
Let me but have a hope, an aim in life, 
And, though the road be rough with rocks and sand, 
Like thee, free stream, I'll shrink not from the strife 
Until the prize I seek is in my hand. 


—_——_—_ 


HEAVEN LIES ABOUT YOU, 





BY SILAS FARMER. 





ALL scattered o’er the beach, 
As we pursue life’s way, 
The wrecks and sea-weed old 
Speak to us of decay; 
And the moss-grown mounds proclaim, 
Amid old Ocean’s roar, 
Blest heaven lies about you, 
You 're coasting near the shore. 


Rare beauties we behold 

Upon the sands of time, 
We gather shells of thought 

That speak, in words sublime, 
Of a better, brighter world, 

With golden stores of lore. 
This heaven lies about you, 

You 're coasting near the shore. 


Borne by the heavenly winds, 
O’er golden hills and plains, 
The songs of shining ones 
Repeat in soothing strains, 
And spirit voices whisper, 
As through an open door: 
Blest heaven lies about you, 
You're coasting near the shore. 


The flood tide bears us on, 
We're drifting nearer home. 
List to our Master’s voice, 
“ Be faithful till I come;” 
And then, with all the dear ones, 
You'll sing forevermore: 
Blest heaven’s all around us, 
We 've passed beyond the shore. 
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THE PHYSICIAN'S DOG. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE 
SOUVESTER. 





BY MISS N. M. SHEPARD, 





Fr there is any one from Stuttgard among 
4 you, no doubt he knows Frantz Harick, the 
physician of the University. Harick loved me 
like a brother, and we were seldom apart as 
long as we lived in the same city. We spent 
whole evenings together, as only true friends 
can, without looking at each other or speaking, 
but happy to be together. We often walked 
along the paths bordered with poppies which 
skirted the fields of ripe corn. 
the crickets, looked at the clouds, and were 
happy without expressing it, because we were 
together and we complemented each other. Only 
when a sunbeam fell on some gay cottage over- 
grown with vines, when at the bottom of a 
wild ravine a brook sprang all disheveled from 
the midst of the shrubs or bubbled through the 
flowering turf, we looked at each other with a 
smile, for the same thought struck us both. 
O! ours was a happy friendship, one of those 
solid friendships which have their birth while 
hearts are still young, although the hair is gray; 
for Frantz Harick was already advanced in age, 
although he was not as celebrated as he has 
since become. 

The beginning of his life has been hard, and 
he had struggled long against the waves of life 
before surmounting them. So the man was sad, 
like all those who have long been ill treated, 
and whose calm is only that of courage. The 
days of his trial seemed ended, but success long 
delayed does not cure hearts which have con- 
tracted the infirmity of misfortune. Good for- 
tune is to the man wearied by struggling what 
good cheer is to the old man who has lost his 
appetite. One day Frantz was more sad than 
usual. 

“ Harick,” I said, taking his hand, “ you are 
thinking of the past.” 

“ Yes,” he answered with a sigh. 

“ And you are grieving over the remembrance 
of the injustice which men have shown you?” 

“T am grieving over the remembrance of my 
own weakness and- wickedness.” 

Seeing my astonishment he shook his head 
with a melancholy bitterness. 

“OQ, who can say how many culpable follies 
these most apparently innocent lives contain? 
That alone is pure which has never been tried; 
for whoever has passed through adversity has 
left there something of his virtue. Alas! when 


we are young, ardent in the right and spotless, | 


We listened to | 
r 





happiness flies from us, We are exhausted by 
the struggle; then comes discouragement or 
anger, and we become weary. We take leave 
of our most cherished virtues, our scruples of 
conscience; we seek the exact limits of good 
and evil; we endeavor to skirt vice adroitly 
without even intrenching upon it, That is 
what is called learning to live. Then fortune 
proves less rebellious. We succeed better as 
we become harder or more cowardly, for the 
victories of life are like those of the battle-field, 
they are only gained by throttling some scruple 
or fettering some virtue. O, believe me, Wil- 
helm, the past is gloomier for the faults than 
for the misfortunes if recalls. Trust me, there 
are few men who can look back upon all its 
details without a blush!” 

“And are not you one of these men? What 
evil action have you ever committed?” 

“None in the eyes of the world, but in the 
eyes of justice! Look, Wilhelm, one can not 
suffer much without failing sometimes. Misfor- 
tune is the most fearful of temptations; it 
makes us distrust ourselves and God. I have 
been guilty of many faults during my life, but 
there is one the remembrance of which never 
leaves me.” 

He was silent a moment, and, seeing that I 
did not question him, went on: “You dare not 
ask me what it is? You are like the sons of 
Noah who closed their eyes before their father’s 
nakedness. But I will tell you all, Wilhelin. 
To confess a fault is to begin to expiate it. 

“When I left the University I settled at 
Offenbach. It is a little town of Sarabia, in 
which every house has before its door a fir-tree 
and a linden, as a double symbol of the joy 
and grief which watch over every human dwell- 
ing. The air there is pure, the women are 
beautiful, and the old people die without sick- 
ness. A physician might easily find a better 
residence, but I was attracted by the beauty of 
the place, I had no other reason for choosing 
it. I possessed the dreary freedom which deso- 
lation confers. So 1 established myself at Offen- 
bach, hoping that my profession would procure 
me bread and salt, the only riches to which I 
could aspire. 

“ My first visit was to the doctor, who already 
dwelt in the village. 

“T found a cold, dry, calculating man, who 
hardly replied to me, but watched me closely. 
I could easily understand that my arrival at 
Offenbach alarmed his avarice, and that, instead 
of a brother, I should find him an enemy. 

“¢What does it matter to me, after all? I 
thought. ‘He can not make the sky of Offen- 
bach colder tor me nor its scenery less lovely,’ 
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“TI was far from foreseeing what suffering a 
wicked man’s jealousy might inflict upon me. 

“In a remote province like Offenbach every 
traveler is a swindler in flight. There stranger 
is synonymous with adventurer. I was un- 
known, somewhat taciturn, and consequently 
liable to suspicion, I soon saw that I was 
regarded with distrust. The merchants would 
supply me with nothing without presenting 
their bills on the spot, and my landlady re- 
quested me to pay in advance. I had become 
acquainted with two of my neighbors, but their 
visits were gradually discontinued. Thus I saw 
nameless suspicions, of the cause of which I was 
ignorant, rising against me. I might have put 
an end to these torments by quitting the village, 
but wounded pride kept me there. I repulsed 
the idea of going away and leaving behind me 
a doubtful reputation. 

“A trivial circumstance increased the general 
distrust. The doctor had spread the report that 
I was not a physician. The judge of the can- 
ton, therefore, summoned me before him that I 
might justify my claim to the title. I showed 
him my diplomas, which he examined and re- 
turned to me with an apology. But it was 
known at Offenbach that I had been called 
before the judge, and each one explained it in 
his own way. 

“To complete my disgrace my isolation took 
away all means of clearing up the mystery. 
Thus my situation became each day more pain- 
ful. A sort of sanitary cordon was formed 
around me, which kept every one at a distance 
without my knowing the malady of which I 
was suspected. When I went through the vil- 
lage the children stopped their games to look 
at me, and if I smiled at one of them, or en- 
deavored to lay my hand on his head, he rushed 
away with his head down. 

“But must I tell you, Wilhelm? something 
troubled me more than all the rest—a thing 
apparently trifling, and which even now I 
scarcely dare to confess. The old doctor had a 
dog which was very beautiful and very much 
beloved in the village. It was named Oberon. 
Whether its master had taught him to know 
me, or whether my habitual isolation displeased 
him, this dog could never see without pursuing 
me. In his causeless fury he in some sort per- 
sonified public opinion. As soon as he saw me 
his barking drew all the inhabitants of Offen- 
bach to their doors, and I fancied that in all 
their faces I could read a malicious delight. 

“This hatred of Oberon was a torture so much 
the more eruel that it was a sort of testimony 
against me, I felt that, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, this fury of an animal, which, to all 





others, was gentle and caressing, was something 
convincing. It seemed as if I had assassinated 
some new gentleman of Montargis. So, when I 
heard the voice of Oberon at a distance, I made 
a long circuit to avoid him. You can hardly 
believe me, Wilhelm, but it is the truth. I had 
borne all the rest courageously, if not calmly, 
but this dog exhausted my patience. It was 
more insupportable to me than all their calum- 
nies. I hated him above all, because one could 
neither revenge himself on such an enemy nor 
despise him. He lowered me by making me 
feel a ludicrous distress. 

“One evening I was returning from the out- 
skirts of Offenbach with my gun on my shoulder, 
but very little inclined to hunting, and very 


“much vexed with some lies of the old physician, 


when, at a turn in the road, I met him face to 
face. We both turned pale; he with fear, I 
with anger. I would have passed on withont 
speaking, however, had not Oberon rushed at 
me, barking furiously. 

“*Call off your dog, monsieur,’ I cried, seizing 
my gun. 

“T do not know what the doctor thought, 
but he hastened on without listening to me, 
The dog grew more and more furious, and 
sprang about me with bared fangs. I leveled 
my gun. 

“*Call off your dog,’ I repeated. 

“The gun went off almost at the same in- 
stant. I heard a long, plaintive cry, and saw 
Oberon roll over, covered with blood. The old 
doctor had stopped. 

“*You would have it,’ I said, in a changed 
tone; ‘I told you to call him off.’ 

“And I went on rapidly. 

“When J reached home I sat down trembling. 
I was as much agitated as if 1 had committed 
a crime. I always saw Oberon struggling in 
the dust. 

“TI went to bed, hoping to escape from this 
painful vision in slumber, but I slept badly, I 
was in a sort of fever. The next day I rose 
sooner than usual. I tried to write, to study; 
I could fix my mind on nothing. I would have 
gone out, but I was afraid to go through the 
village. It seemed to me that I should read a 
reproach in every glance. No one could know 
the excuses for my violence, and doubtless the 
doctor would use it to make me seem more 
odious than ever. Then my own conscience 
told me that I had stooped to a cruel vengeance. 
I was ashamed of my miserable act. 

“Toward night, however, I ventured to tra- 
verse the town. On the way, it seemed to me 
that the children shrank away from me with 
more than their usual dread. Oberon, whom I 
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always met there, was gone, and his absence 
made my heart heavy. What would I not have 
given this evening to hear those barkings which 
the evening before had made me so angry! 

“Several days passed in this anxiety. I 
wanted to know what had become of the doc- 
tor’s dog, but I dared not ask any one. I hoped, 
at least, that I had not killed him; but what 
had become of him? I had several times passed 
the doctor’s house, which hitherto I had so care- 
fully avoided, in the hope of finding out some- 
thing, but in vain. At length, however, one 
evening, I saw from a distance a dog extended 
on the step. I hastened forward. It was Oberon 
asleep in the sun. 

“The sight made my heart beat. I ap- 
proached, eagerly calling him by his name. At 
the sound of my voice he rose in terror, En- 
deavoring to fly he sought in vain for the door, 
and struck his head against the wall. In sur- 
prise, I took his head in my hands and raised 
it up—Oberon was blind. 

“T can not tell you, Wilhelm, how this dis- 
covery horrified me. I let the dog go, and 
feeling a tear steal from my eye, I continued 
on my way. 

“The next day I passed the place again to 
see Oberon. His hatred of me had turned to 
terror, and he rushed in as soon as he felt my 
approach, 

“TI soon found that in losing his sight the 
doctor's dog had lost every thing. Now that 
he was useless- they ceased to take care of him, 
and his thinness attested the cruel neglect of 
his master. It was plain that the latter only 
kept him to remind every one of my violence. 

t was a living proof against me which he eare- 
fully preserved. The children of Offenbach, 
who had loved Oberon while he was handsome 
and playful, also became disgusted with -him 
when they saw him dull and sick. Being no 
longer able to amuse themselves. with his 
strength, they amused themselves with his in- 
firmity. Then the dog, lately so lively, so 
proud, so irritable, became a coward through 
suffering. His head hung down, his legs grew 
weak, and his attitude showed the constant ex- 
pectation of punishment. 

“<I watched Oberon’s increasing sufferings 
with all the attention which a man, solitary 
and unhappy himself, can pay to a grief of 
which he has been the cause. Had I been 
happier, perhaps I should have thought less of 
the harm I had done, for prosperity hardens 
the heart, and one soon learns to consider it, a 
justification for every thing. But I was sad, 
my heart was empty. In the lack of every 


thing else, remorse was an occupation. 
Vou. XX VII.—23 





“This shot had, besides, cast a fatal light on 
myself. I considered what would have been 
the result if a man had been in Oberon’s place. 
I felt with horror that there is, in what the 
world calls an honest man, all the material for 
an assassin, What shall I say further? I 
grieved over the suffering which I had inflicted 
on a being endowed with life, but I grieved 
still more over my own inability to control 
myself. What mattered the slight importance 
of the result? The act itself had no less moral 
worth. It was my first cruelty. 

“My abode at Offenbach became more and 
more insupportable. Poverty was soon added 
to my other afflictions, for all manner of credit 
had been refused me. At length I determined 
to seek elsewhere a less bitter hospitality. 


“But in leaving | wished to leave behind me 


no painful remembrance; above all, no regret, 
and what would become of Oberon? Do not 
ridicule this anxiety. Its object may make it 
seem puerile, but the principle was right. I 
resolved to take the doctor's dog with me as 
an expiation of my fault, and also as a warning 
for the future. I went to see the old physi- 
cian, who seemed astonished and almost ter- 
rified at my appearance. 

“*T am leaving Offenbach,’ I said. 

“A triumphant smile crossed his crafty face. 

“*But before leaving I have a request to 
make.’ 

“He became serious again. 

“Will you give me Oberon?’ 

“*My old blind dog” he asked, looking at 
me in stupefaction. 

«The same.’ 

“*What can you do with him? I suppose 
you wish to have the pleasure of killing him? 

“I sprang up with my hands clinched with 
rage, but 1 controlled myself almost immedi- 
ately. 

“*Give him to me,’ I repeated, ‘I will do 
him no harm.’ 

“*Take him if you wish it,’ replied the doc- 
tor, shrugging his shoulders. ‘He belongs to 
you already in some degree. He bears your 
mark,’ 

“TI bowed silently and went out. 

“The same evening I was on the way to 
Berlin, and Oberon was sleeping on the straw in 
the Imperial, On arriving at the inn where we 
were to breakfast, I begged the conductor to take 
him down. I was at the door, and as soon as 
he was on the ground I called him. But hardly 
did he hear my voice when he rushed across 
the fields. We were at the top of a hill, abruptly 
intercepted on the right by a ravine, at the 
bottom of which was a mill. The blind dog 
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ran toward it, and I saw that he was going 
straight toward the precipice. I endeavored to 
follow him, but at the sound of my steps he 
flew more rapidly, and I saw him disappear in 


corpse was seen entangled in the wheel of the 


mill.” 
Pe 


THE OLD MAN’S PRAYER. 





BY HENRY WHEELER. 





Wir# tottering limbs and feeble gait, 
I saw an old man halt; 

The crowd passed on, he fain would wait, 
To heaven his thoughts exalt. 


He turned aside, supposed unseen 
But by Omniscient eye, 

Then on his staff I saw him lean 
As he looked toward the sky. 


With eager look, with listening ear 
And reverential air, 

I paused, drew near and stooped to hear 
The old man offer prayer. 


He spoke with simple, earnest word, 
And poured his soul's desire 

As incense sweet before the Lord, 
Who answers as by fire. 


He said, “O, Lord, I now am old, 
My days are well-nigh spent; 
The arrow’s flown, the tale is told, 
My frame with years is bent. 


My sight is dim, my locks are gray, 
My feeble strength is small, 

My frame to pain becomes a prey, 
The tott’ring house must fall. 


But I have lived beyond my race, 
My generation’s gone; 

I fill no more a useful place, 
I stand alone, alone. 


Men pass me by in careless haste, 
So eager bent on gain, 

And think their time and wealth a waste 
That ease an old man’s pain. 


But, Lord, I lift my heart to thee, 
I must of man complain; 

I come, wilt thou not pity me? 
I can not come in vain. 


The world is growing cold and dark, 
I stand upon its verge; 

The waves of death surround the bark, 
Their sound is like a dirge. 


I gaze across the narrowing sea, 
I try my course to trace, 

But I can see no help but thee 
To find the port of peace. 





One promise, Lord, I now would claim, 
O hear my feeble voice 


Speak now that word, my soul inflame, 
And make my heart rejoice. 


Come, bid the clouds disperse, O Lord, 
The waves my soul affright; 

But I will trust thy faithful word, 
‘ At eve it shall be light.’ 


The world behind is clad in gloom, 
A rayless, starless night, 

But onward distant glories loom, 
The evening now is light.” 


The old man left that still retreat 
Unnoticed by the crowd, 

And mingled in the busy street 
With rich, and gay, and proud. 


His walk was slow, his head was low, 
He tottered once, then fell; 

The busy throng no tears bestow, 
And none his name could tell. 


By strangers’ hands his grave was made, 
None wept the old man’s fall; 

But he on Christ his hopes had laid, 
He heard the angels call. 


The multitude in haste passed by, 
The rich, the proud, the gay, 
None knew a soul had passed on high 
To realms of endless day. 
—_——.@ 


THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 





CALL me no more thine own—the Summer hours, 
So loved by me, shall never come again; 
I scarce shall look upon the Spring’s pale flowers, 
And in this life of weariness and pain 
Shall be no more thine own. 


The Spring shall wake fresh verdure in the vale; 
Freed from gray Winter, blue shall glow the sky; 
But ere the sweet-breathed violets grow pale, 
This fading form low in the dust shall lie, 
And be no more thine own. 


The shadow of the parting hour is nigh— 

It falls, dear one, upon my heart and thine; 
Alas! to leave thee when life’s morning hour 
Is goldened o’er by love almost divine— 

To be no more thine own. 


I soon shall leave thee; thou, beloved, wilt feel 
A gloomy shadow o'er thy pathway thrown; 
And all too soon the truth will o’er thee steal 
That in this dreary world thou art alone, 
And I no more thine own. 


No more thine own! To wake,for thee at eve, 
The chords of music sweetest to thine ear; 
To love thee still alike through joy or grief, 
To be thy truest friend of all most dear, 
But not on earth thine own. 


On these near hills, whose beauty never fades, 
My lingering feet shall rest. O! do not weep, 
Thou too shalt dwell where sorrow ne’er invades 
With Him who giveth his beloved sleep— 
And I shall be thine own. 
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THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 





BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 





HRISTIANITY is a living miracle. Its 
whole history in the world proves this. 
Upon no other principle than that of the mirac- 
ulous, divine element in it, can we account for 
its rapid diffusion and wonderful triumphs 
through the ages. Acknowledged as a fixed 
and powerful moral institution in the world, 
how came it to be such? What is the secret 
of its success and power as a religious system 
in the earth? The divine element in it is the 
only response which reason or philosophy can 
give to the question. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, Christianity, in 
the name of its Divine Author, challenged the 
faith and service of the world; but humanity, 
unwilling to receive it-as from heaven, and 
therefore binding on its faith and practice, 
asked for the sanction of time upon its claims. 
Seeking to stay the belief of the populace in 
it, one of its shrewdest enemies thus counseled: 
“Refrain from these men, and let them alone; 
for if this work be of men, it will come to 
naught; but if it be of God, ye can not over- 
throw it.” This test, which had decided several 
cases of imposture in the previous history of 
the Jews, was doubtless proposed by Gamaliel 
in the hope that time would decide the Chris- 
tian religion to be “of men” and not “of God.” 
Time, covering a period of eighteen centuries, 
has given its verdict, reader, on this subject; 
and that verdict is, “Christianity, not of men 
but of God!” The Christian religion, with its 
glorious monuments, mighty progress, and almost 
world-wide ramifications, lives to-day with a 
newer life and a diviner influence and power in 
the earth! Let us glance at its history and see 
how the supernatural attends it as the great 
factor of its progress and success, 

Twelve obscure men, after the death of their 
Lord, and his professed resurrection from the 
grave and ascension into heaven, start out with 
a system of doctrines and truths to lay the 
foundations of a new and universal spiritual 
empire on the ruins of all other religious and phil- 
osophical systems. Without learning, wealth, 
reputation, or influence, these twelve Galileans, 
hitherto only fishermen and tax gatherers, ac- 
cept as their divinely-appointed mission to preach 
Christ and him crucified to their fellow-men; 
and by this preaching, not only to reform the 
hearts and lives of their countrymen, but to 
recast the philosophy and religions of the world. 
In the eye of mere human reason, how utterly 





undertaking, when we consider human nature 
on the one hand, and the spiritual, self-denying 
philosophy they taught on the other? Who 
would have thought, had he lived cotempo- 
raneously with these propagandists of the new 
and bitterly-hated religious system, that Juda- 
ism, with its magnificent temple and shrines, 
its venerable worship and ceremonials, its learned 
doctors and teachers, its wide-spread ramifica- 
tions, and its mighty hold on the masses, had 
any thing to fear from the preaching of these 
men? And yet these twelve Galileans, “issuing 
from an obscure corner of a distant Roman 
province, unlearned and unsupported,” dared 
to antagonize in the name of their Divine Mas- 
ter and in the interest of his Gospel this power- 
ful ecclesiastical establishment among the. Jews; 
and such was the influence of their preaching 
that most of them actually lived to witness 
the triumph of Christianity in the virtual over- 
throw of this colossal system. A revolution, so 
marvelous and sudden, in the moral and religious 
condition of humanity, argues the presence of 
a miraculous, divine force in the Gospel which 
they preached; and proves, what Christianity 
in attesting its divine claims has been teaching 
man all through the ages, that “God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty.”’ 

Judaism stood not alone in the way of the 
divine mission of the apostles. They had an 
equally-formidable enemy to oppose in the sev- 
eral systems of philosophy dominating the pa- 
gan mind and heart. Although the religion of 
the Romans was idolatry in its worst form, yet 
it had philosophy, learning, wealth, and even 
Government to uphold it. “ Pagan idolatry 
traced its origin to the remotest antiquity. 
The most imposing pomp and magnificence en- 
tered into its worship. Temples of the most 
splendid architecture; statnes of exquisite sculp- 
ture; priests and victims superbly adorned; at- 
tendant youths of both sexes, blooming with 
beauty, performing its sacred rites; religious 
feasts, dances, and illuminations; concerts of 
sweetest voices and instruments; every part of 
the heathen religion, in short, was contrived to 
allure and captivate the senses and the heart.” 
Such was the mighty religious establishment 
among the Gentiles which these preachers of 
the Gospel had to oppose and overturn in the 
execution of their apostolic mission, And yet, 
nothing daunted, they arrayed themselves with 
all the moral enginery, all the divine force of 
the Gospel, against this deeply-seated, mam- 
moth idolatry; and by “apostolic knocks and 


vain, not to say impudently bold, was such an | blows” so prostrated its power, that the con- 
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version of the Roman Empire to Christianity 
was the ultimate result of their toils and sacri- 
fices. In arguing the divine element in Chris- 
tianity as the secret of its triumph over Juda- 
ism and paganism, a learned theologian says, 
with much pertinency and force, “It is wonder- 
ful beyond all example, that a few illiterate 
Galileans should in no long time overturn the 
two greatest establishments that were ever 
erected in the world, and triumph over all the 
power of every confederated nation that univer- 
sally associated to oppose them. Such an as- 
tonishing and sudden revolution in the religious 
and moral state of the world, produced by such 
agents, could be effected by nothing less than 
a most signal interposition of God, endowing 
these his messengers with supernatural powers, 
and visibly supporting them in the cause in 
which they were engaged.” 

The rapid spread of Christianity, notwith- 
standing the huge antagonisms in its way, is 
totally inexplicable on any other principle than 
that of its inherent divine power. The utter 
disproportion between the mere human agents 
it employed and the astonishing, stupendous 
results it so speedily accomplished in the world’s 
moral history, not only irresistibly proves it to 
be “ the power of God and the wisdom of God,” 
but shows how utterly irrational is the credulity 
of those who believe the Christian religion to 
be merely human in its origin. Says Dr. Har- 
wood, “ According to the common course of 
things, how utterly incredible was it, that the 
religion taught by an obscure person, in an 
obscure station in life, in an obscure country, 
should in so short a space of time penetrate to 
the utmost boundaries of the Roman Empire! 
How romantic and visionary would the assertion 
of a private Jew seem to a philosopher, to 
whom he should declare the principles of the 
sect, which he had founded, should be preached 
to every creature under heaven! That a miser- 
able company of fishermen, from a country that 
was despicable to a proverb, without learning 
and without interest, should penetrate into the 
heart of so many various nations, should estab- 
lish their tenets in the bosom of the larger 
cities, and gain converts to their principles in 
the courts of sovereigus and princes, is a truth 
not to be accounted for on any principle but 
that of a signal and divine interposition in their 
favor.” 

The history of Christianity is most wonderful 
in the faets of its progress. It begins with the 
most startling and extraordinary of miracles. 
On the fiftieth day after the crucifixion of their 
Lord, the apostles begin their public ministry 
in Jerusalem, the Holy Spirit descends upon 








them with miraculous power, with tongues of 
fire, and under the preaching of Peter three 
thousand souls are converted that very day 
Shortly théreafter the number of believers is 
increased to five thousand; and in a few years 
so formidable in numbers and influence became 
Christianity in Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country, that Herod, alarmed most needlessly 
for the safety of his kingdom, began to perse- 
cute the Christians, putting to death James and 
imprisoning Peter. In less than twenty-five 
years after the death of Christ the disciples 
numbered many thousands, not only in Judea, 
but in all the different provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Greece, the birth-land of philosophers, 
scholars, and poets, shared largely in the first- 
fruits and triumphs of the Christian religion; 
some of its first temples being founded at an 
early period in its chief centers of population 
and culture. Rome, the proud city of the 
Cesars, could not withstand the truth of Chris- 
tianity, but was compelled, at a period of its 
highest cultivation and refinement, to acknowl- 
edge its supremacy and power. It has: been 
pertinently asked by Mr. Watson, in surveying 
the field of the Gospel’s conquests, “ How could 
the Christian religion have thus prevailed had 
it not been introduced by the power of God 
and of truth? And it has been supported in 
the world by the same power through a course 
of many ages, amidst the treachery of its 
friends, the opposition of its enemies, the dan- 
gers of prosperous periods, and the persecutions 
and violence of adverse circumstances, all which 
must have destroyed it, if it had not been founded 
in truth and guarded by the protection of an 
Almighty Providence.” No other idea than 
that of a living miracle answers to the wonder- 
ful progress and marvelous results of Christian- 
ity. Its glorious triumphs during eighteen 
hundred years of earth’s history in the millions 
it has already translated to the skies, and in 
the millions now with sure hope on the way to 
immortality and heaven, are solved by one 
word: “It is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” 

Christianity has operated its‘mighty results, 
and become the spiritual power it is in the 
world, as no other system has. Let this point 
be distinctly marked, as mere success in num- 
bers and influence is not necessarily a proof of 
the truth or excellency of a system, independ- 
ently of the agencies producing the same. 
Mohammedism, the monstrous birth of the 
sixth century, achieved gigantic success during 
the lifetime of its author and for centuries after- 
ward, and is still an immense power in the 
East; but its success can easily be accounted 
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for on human principles, The Koran, while it 
borrows much from the Bible—indeed all that 
is ethically true or excellent in it—gives out a 
religion such as in the main suits human na- 
ture. Pandering to the passions of man’s fallen 
nature, it throws no restraints around his moral 
life, but offers him the pleasures of a sensual 
paradise in the life to come, while it in no way 
curbs his carnal desires, ambition, pride, or lust 
in this, Where Mohammedism could not suc- 
ceed by means of a corrupt and licentious creed, 
such as human nature would gladly have true, 
it has not scrupled to use the secular arm to 
force men to receive it. It dominated its power 
in the East by giving to the countries con- 
quered by its sword the alternative of embracing 
its tenets, or submitting to slavery or death. 
That this false religion, so accommodating to 
depraved human nature on the one hand, and 
extended by military power upon the other, 
should attain huge proportions and power as a 
system, is not to be wondered at by any means. 
But how different the genius of Christianity in 
effecting its conquests and building up its 
mighty empire in the earth! Its monuments 
and triumphs are every-where; and yet no car- 
nal weapon ever flushed it with a single con- 
quest. When one of its chosen advocates pro- 
posed to assist the right with unconsecrated 
means, its great original, as he announced the 
spiritual mission of Christianity, said, “ Put up 
thy sword!” Truth needed no carnal cham- 
pionship, and it would have none. It had 
Almighty power in its own right arm to crush 
into atoms every opposing force; and yet that 
was not the way truth chose to conquer its 
enemies, Its spiritual armament is its power 
to diffuse itself in the world as all its history 
proves. The battle-cry of the apostles and their 
successors, as they charged on the false religions 
and giant evils of their times, was, ‘The weap- 
ons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighfy 
through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” Christianity, unlike all other systems, 
has conquered principalities and pewers without 
cannon or sword—conquered them by conquer- 
ing the reason and moral convictions of men. 
Should it be said that it has employed the 
secular arm at certain stages of its history, 
we deny that spiritual Christianity has ever 
done so, or ever been advanced by any agency 
other than its own inherent, divine truth. 


Those who have employed compulsory means to | 


extend the area and augment the subjects of 
the Christian Church, as did Constantine and 
other emperors of Rome, have always injured 
and retarded its true spiritual interests and 
progress, The employment of force in the reign 





of Constantine, and afterward by the Christians, 
was not only contrary to the Scriptures and the 
practice of the Church through the first three 
centuries, but the beginning of sore troubles, 
convulsions, and schisms in the Church of 
Christ. In that proportion exactly which the 
Church has relied for extension and success on 
any other than purely spiritual elements, it has 
invariably declined in its aggressive moral power. 
Such is the showing of all ecclesiastical history. 

Christianity, then, in the light of the facts of 
its history, must be accepted as a living miracle. 
The divine element in it is the only solution 
to its wonderful progress and power as a system 
in the world. God is in it, or it had never 
overcome the forces it has in its transmission 
through the ages to our times. Had it even 
survived the flight of so many centuries, it had 
never come to us, if not divine, the mighty, 
almost world-wide religious establishment and 
power we find it to-day! Never! Utterly im- 
possible! “The establishment of Christianity,” 
allow us to quote in conclusion, “is a fact so 
striking, so singular, so contrary to every thing 
which has ever yet been seen, so dispropor- 
tionate to its apparent causes, that it was not 
without reason remarked by a father of the 
Church, that if Christianity established itself 
without a miracle, it is itself the greatest of 
all miracles.” 

——— 


THE VOID WITHIN. 


BY MRS. CARRIE B. EDGAR, 


THERE is within each human heart 
A longing for some higher good; 
Some better thing than earth can give 
The hungry soul requires for food. 


That aching void within can ne'er, 
By all the wealth of worlds be filled; 
The restless longings of the soul 
Will not by earthly joys be still’d. 


The heart in vain oft seeks to drown 

“The still small voice” which speaks within, 
By drinking deep of pleasure’s cup, 

Or sinking down in shameless sin. 


Blind mortal! hast thou yet to learn, 
That aching void within thy heart 

Is but the chamber of the Lord, 
Which he himself hath set apart? 


And knowest thou not he stands without, 
And knocks and waits, and knocks again? 
O! in his hand thy pardon see, 
Sealed by his blood, bought by his pain. 


Thou canst no longer close the door 
Against thy best and truest Friend; 

He enters in—the void is filled— 
And all thy longings have an end. 
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ECCE HOMO. 





BY MRS. L. K. WELCH. 





“TTAVE you read the book entitled Ecce 

Homo?” say our friends. To those who 
have asked this question, and to those who 
would ask it, we reply, we have read it, and we 
purpose now to attempt to reproduce the image 
which it has left upon our mind. We are told 
in the author's preface, “‘ He has endeavored to 
answer the question, what was Christ’s object 
in founding the society which is called by his 
name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob- 
ject?” Our first introduction is naturally to 


John the Baptist, and we are reminded that a | 


long interval elapsed between the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and John. Here we are startled 
by this announcement: “ Prophecy was one of 
those gifts which, like poetry or high art, are 
peculiarly apt to die out under change of times. 
Several ecenturies had succeeded each other 
which were all alike incapable of producing 
it.” From this we must infer that prophecy is 
a gift no higher in its origin and nature than 
poetry or high art; that Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, 
and Isaiah were no more favored of Heaven 
than were Homer, Shakspeare, Raphael, and 
Michael Angelc; that the Psalms of David 
were inspired by the same “heavenly muse” 
which Milton invoked; that Whitefield and 
Paul were alike inspired. We read, “A White- 
field, a Bernard, not to say a Christ,” “In- 
spired men like these,” etc. We are taught 
that Jewish prophets were wise and patriotic 
statesmen, who, foreseeing the consequences of 
national corruption, endeavored to avert them 
by emphatic denunciations of sin, by solemn 
warnings, and by vigorous efforts at reform. 
All this if hardly like Peter’s “sure word of 
prophecy.” 

Again, while the author of Ecce Homo ad- 
mits the credibility of much of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, he does not seem to 
regard them as infallible. Referring to a dis- 
course recorded by John, he says: “ Which we 
may quote without distrust, as it is so mani- 
festly confirmed by the accounts given by the 
other Evangelists.” In his view, the Scriptures 
are of exceeding value as a literary work, and 
are in one sense sacred; in the same sense, we 
suppose, as are the writings of Socrates. The 
Bible seems to have no authority beyond that 
of any historical record which can be shown to 
be genuine and credible. The New Testament, 
as a guide, is set aside. The progress of science 
and civilization has thrust us so far in advance 
of its teachings that our means for benefiting 





mankind are multiplied and improved; therefore 
we are told: ‘“ We are not to inquire whether 
the New Testament commands us to use these 
means, but whether the spirit of humanity 
commands it,” “What it dictates, and that 
alone, is the law for the Christian.” 

Now, what is this spirit of humanity which 
is made at once a test and a guide for Chris- 
tians? We understand the author that it is 
the universal recognition of man as man, the 
feeling which prompts one person to save an- 
other from danger, without regard to moral 
character. It is this feeling kindled to an en- 
thusiasm. “ Like all other human passions, it 
may be indefinitely increased and purified by 
training.” We are told that Christ seized upon 
this common feeling of humanity, and educated 
it by personally attaching his followers to him- 
self as the ideal man. On the principle that 
our estimate of human nature is in proportion 
to the best specimens we have seen of it, he 
made himself its perfect type, became the rep- 
resentative man, setting before them an ideal 
realized in his own person; so that the early 
Christians, instead of saying that they loved 
the ideal man, could say that they loved the 
Christ in every man. United in their love for 
him and for humanity, Christ's disciples became 
united to each other in a “true brotherhood 
founded on devotion and self-sacrifice,” which 
is our author's notion of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom. 

The difference between morality and Chris- 
tianity is stated, substantially, thus; while one 
who is only virtuous must contend with evil, 
the Christian, on the contrary, becomes so filled 
with the enthusiasm of humanity that the 
anarchic passions of human nature are absorbed 
and annulled by it, and duty becomes pleasant 
and easy. The writer says: “The early Chris- 
tians, regarding the ardor they felt as an ex- 
pfess inspiration or spiritual presence of God, 
borrowed from the language of religious wor- 
ship a word for which our equivalent is holy, 
and the inspiring power they consistently called 
the Spirit of Holiness or the Holy Spirit.” 
The enthusiasm of humanity is made synony- 
mous with the Holy Spirit; it is regeneration, 
it is divinity, it is love. In the author’s words, 
“Christ pronounced the enthusiasm of human- 
ity to be every thing, and the absence of it to 
be the absence of every thing.” 

Thus we reach the answer to the question 
in the preface. Christ’s object was to form a 
Christian commonwealth, the means used was 
personal attraction, the end to be attained was 
the physical and moral elevation of humanity. 
Great stress is laid upon the physical end. It 
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is said, ‘‘ Happiness wants, besides the Chris- 
tian spirit, some physical conditions, animal 
health and energy.” Then the illustrious ex- 
amples of Christian triumph over sickness and 
poverty are defective. Chloe Lankton, for thirty 
years bed-ridden, with none but God to trust 
for daily need, yet always happy in a Savior’s 
love; the familiar story of the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, and all similar instances, are 
simply cases of delusion. 

All who accept a creed are accused of pos- 
sessing the same spirit which Christ rebuked so 
often in the scribes and Pharisees, and toward 
which he was so intolerant. On the moral 
influence of Christianity, and the duty of all to 
work for the good of the race, our author writes 
admirably, as all Broad Churchmen do. While 
he ably develops his theory of Christianity, he 
seems to deny, ignore, or doubt what to us is 
essential to Christianity: prophetic inspiration, 
the divine origin of the Scriptures, regenera- 
tion, the atonement, and the real divinity of 
Christ. If these great leading doctrines be 
given up our anchor is broken, we are loosed 
from our moorings and must drift out on the 
sea of infidelity, to be first starved, then 
wrecked. We think, too, that the Church is 
something more than a model benevolent soci- 
ety, and that the Holy Sacrament is something 
better than a “club dinner.” We do not like 
the rationalistic sense that evidently lurks in 
words and teachings which have become to us 
sacred by their exclusive application to Chris- 
tian truth. It is not our design to controvert 
this book, nor to give a complete review of it, 
but merely to record the impression which it 
makes upon us, and to call attention to its 
dangerous tendency. We have been led to this 
by the fact that so many really-excellent people 
in private life have admired and approved the 
work. These have dwelt upon the statement in 
the preface that this is a fragment, and they 
look for the forthcoming book, “Christ the Cre- 
ator of Modern Theology,” to supplement this 
fragment so as to make an unexceptionable 
whole, not considering that the part must 
necessarily possess the same nature as the 
whole. They have been charmed with the pu- 
rity and freshness of the writer’s style and the 
clearness and vigor of his thought. But these 
excellencies render the book only the more 
dangerous if, as it appears, its tendency is to 
undermine the foundation of our faith and to 
remove even the “chief corner stone.” True, 
it is full of suggestions, but they are often sug- 
gestions of doubts which at one time or another 
in life occur to every thinking mind. The au- 
thor knows this when he says that his book is 





intended not to close discussion but to open it. 
We believe that the Christianity of the Bible 
is able to bear any test which can be applied 
to it, but it is questionable whether every mind 
is under all circumstances competent properly 
to make the application. However unwilling 
we may be to accept the fact, it is true that 
rationalism is not shut up in Germany, nor 
yet in Oxford, but like many other European 
evils has extended to America, and has begun 
to dispute possession with the rightful occu- 
pants of the soil. 

Let us not close our eyes to the truth and 
lie down in our tents to sleep when we know 
that the enemy is at hand, but let us flee to 
our strongholds, make our defenses sure, and 
put on the Christian armor; then shall we be 
ready to give battle and to win successive tri- 
umphs. Let none be deceived by professions 
of loyalty to our cause, nor let any stand idly 
by; admiring the foe’s skillful use of polished 
weapons and their orderly conduct. With 
Christ as our leader we are sure of victory. 
“If Gud be for us who can be against us!” 


———— 


EVER WITH THEE. 





Ever with thee, Almighty Love, through all the weary 
night— 

A joy above all other joy, a light above all light— 

And all the day, where’er I stray, on path bestrewn 
with flowers, 

Or dight in Winter’s drapery, of snow, and sleet, and 
showers. 


Ever with thee, Almighty Love! 
breast 

On which the universe of stars, with all their being, 
rest; 

That cares for many a thousand worlds, yet ever cares 
for me, 

And guides my way, by night and day, where’er my 
wanderings be. 


I lean upon the 


Ever with thee, Almighty Love! 
of Kings, 

To me the message of thy love, writ in his heart's blood, 
brings; 

And when the blasts that shake the base of earthly 
hopes o’ertake me, 

He gently whispers in my ear, “I never will forsake 
thee.” 

Ever with thee, Almighty Love! 
dust, 

I'll gather all thy promises, and lean on them my 
trust; 

Then rise refreshed, and journey on, assured the end 
will be 

A home in heaven for evermore, Almighty Love, with 
thee! 


Thy Son, the King 


When lying in the 


George Paulin. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF TRAVEL. 





BY MRS. MAY LOWE. 





MONG the very tame and unsatisfactory 

things which it seems almost impossible to 
do without I nnmber photographs. Colorless, 
lifeless masses of light and shade; ghostly shad- 
ows of what, without them—if it came to us at 
all—would come with its original freshness and 
beauty. 

One lies before me now. How well I remem- 
ber the morning when from the balcony of the 
Zahringer Hof, in Freiburg, I watched the scene 
it is supposed to represent. And now, with 
months of shifting pictures of mountain and 
sea between, I can see it all again—clearer on 
the canvas of my memory than ever I could 
find it on this stereoseopic sheet. ‘ 

Below the terrace lies the deep gorge through 
which flows a mountain river. Over it, just at 
our left, swings the longest bridge in the world, 
its slender wires trembling in the wind and 
glittering like steel in the sun. Shining lines 
let down from above they seem—held up some- 
where in the distance by unseen hands. (By 
the way, I read that America has recently 
completed a bridge that makes this celebrated 
one the second in length. I wonder what it 
can be like?) Many rods farther up the gorge 
another bridge extends across. It is far above 
us, and at this distance looks too frail for any 
but a fairy’s foot to tread. 

Running along the valley on each side the 
stream, that leaps and tumbles with a bright- 
ness only these mountain streams can show, are 
the quaint houses of the German-Swiss popu- 
lation of the town, spreading into a village at 
the foot of the terrace; a village whose nicely- 
kept gardens are higher up than the roofs of 
the neighboring houses, In some instances, 
even the roof of the house is covered with 
earth, and the plants and vegetables are grow- 
ing thereon. On each side the narrow streets 
rise stone walls, not such as we see at home, 
but high, and smooth, and strong—walls like 
those over which in Italy, at Tivoli, and Fras- 
cati, and Albano—the orange-blossoms used 
to come, fluttering down at our feet when we 
could only see now and then the golden shining 
of the fruit through the trees, but could not 
enter in. 

Then there are the church-towers, the roofs 
of the houses, the paved courts, the curious 
chimneys of every picturesque shape, the great 
towering cliffs on one side, and the green pas- 
tures where the cattle graze on the other. And 
crowning all is the city’s old wall with its me- 








dieval towers. The wall runs down through 
the fields, along the edge of the ravine on either 
side, and on to the river’s brink, upon the left, 
terminating in the great square tower, that, 
turreted and loop-holed, keeps guard over the 
pass below. At the very bottom of the valley 
lies a white stretch of sand, making a tiny 
beach for the children to play upon. I saw a 
barefooted girl taking down her cow and goats 
to drink from the stream. I look in my pho- 
tograph and can not find her here. 

There are little foot-bridges below, with the 
trees climbing so close each side that they seem 
to support it, and the busbes to reach up to 
make a green way for human feet. There are 
tunnels for the water and old stone-arches 
opening darkly iike cavern-mouths. Away up 
the gorge the clouds drop down into it, and 
white mists lie at its close, making an illusion 
that leads one to think if they would only lift, 
the way would lead straight up to the heaven 
above. ‘Tis altogether the most picturesque 
of views, and when the mists do break, high 
up at the extreme end the mountains lie white 
at midday and crimson at sunset. 

Here we experienced one great pleasure 
hardly to be surpassed—two seasons in the 
great cathedral hearing the organ that is said 
to be the finest in the world. I can not doubt 
that the instrument is indeed greater than any 
other, but we were unfortunate in the execu- 
tion. The celebrated organist who has helped 
this giant to express itself is dead. The hand 
that touched the keys for us may have been a 
master hand, but it and the organ were strang- 
ers, and we felt the want of harmony, the great 
shiver and jar that ran through otherwise per- 
fect melodies. 

In the afternoon a company of young Amer- 
ican gentlemen were behind us, a school of 
young ladies from Fontainebleau before. A 
French teacher occupied one end of the slip, an 
English teacher the other. Not one girl had 
her hair neatly arranged, nor was the teacher’s 
in much better condition, All had the air of 
having been hurried out of bed too early, a 
general aspect of discomfort and neglect too 
common among the traveling schools which are 
found perambulating Europe during the Sum- 
mer holidays. Of course the young ladies gig- 
gled and whispered. Of course the young gen- 
tlemen talked in that aggravating undertone 
that always characterizes the talker on such 
occasions, The other people all looked com- 
monplace enough; yet there are times and 
places when the most commonplace and unin- 
teresting individuals and objects make a vivid 
impression upon the mind, and afterward stand 
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out clearly in memory. I remember one man’s 
face, a very ordinary face with projecting teeth, 
that I saw gleaming far down the shadowy 
aisle as he came from the door. Behind him 
came a woman, too old for his daughter, too 
young for his wife, or, rather, for the mother 
of the procession of boys who followed in her 
wake. They were four, two pairs of twins, just 
their papa, projecting teeth and all, except 
smaller in pattern—later editions bound in 
gray. They did not interest me—did not even 
affect my sense of the ludicrous; yet somehow 
that family stand out prominently, while thou- 
sands of more attractive or more repulsive 
groups, lacking the unique character of this 
one, have faded quite out of memory. 

Then there was the usual proportion of bald- 
headed, portly gentlemen leaning on gold- 
headed canes;. of homely ladies, of restless chil- 
dren, and a little apart from the crowd sat three 
nuns. They were robed in black, with sweep- 
ing vails of crape, with spotless kerchiefs and 
white folds about their throats and black bands 
across their brows—robed in the old artists’ 
chosen drapery for the Madonna, They were 
three—all alike but in face—all wearing the 
same outward garment, yet how different in the 
adorning of the soul! 

There was one face. I remember, patient and 
calm, that bespoke a heart that had found rest 
in long gazing at the cross; whose griefs were 
calmed, whose passions subdued, whose whole 
soul purified and truly done with this world 
was patiently waiting for what might be be- 
yond. It was such a face as one would like to 
see bending above a sick bed, such a heart as 
one would be certain had traveled far enough 
over the lowly track of faith to be able safely 
to lead a weaker soul. 

The second was one of the faces that told 
you that to her this life as a recluse would be 
no more and no less than any other; a face that 
under the nun’s close cap was what it would 
have been if she had never put it on, 

But the third was a countenance which once 
seen could never be forgotten, nor passed by 
without a question as to what lay below. 
Whatever her life had been, its struggle was 
not yet over or its agony passed by. 

Her white fingers dropped the rosary in her 
lap and wandered over and over with most lov- 
ing tenderness a plain gold ring on the middle 
finger of her left hand. It is so rare a sight 
to see about a nun any article that is like a 
souvenir or reminder of the world, that this 
little golden circlet, shining through the clasped 


fingers, would have attracted attention; and | 





the indulgence in some forbidden joy—in its 
steadiness and apparent pain, was only too 
suggestive of a heart that might be hidden, 
but could not be buried in any black vail’s 
fold. Had she loved and been beloved? Did 
her mother’s voice call her from some home 
among the vineyards of France, whence come 
most of the nuns with which Freiburg’s five 
convents are filled? Had a little child slept 
some time in her bosom, and were little fingers 
pulling at her heart-strings? Did some little 
baby-face haunt her, while she prayed with 
eyes uplifted to the Madonna, who always 
holds, while mothers pray, her own child close 
to her heart? 

Some human love, present or past, was hers 
to fight with in this hour of prayer; and what- 
ever it was she did fight, not as a nun, may be, 
struggling to reconcile the heart to the spirit 
of her vows, but as a woman alone with her 
soul and God. 

I watched her from my shadowy corner, 
while the music in one of those wonderful rep- 
resentations of wind and storm pleaded, and 
sobbed, and swelled, and died. The great tem- 
ple shook with thundering, and sighed and 
moaned under the stormy gusts of wind, and 
through the dash of waves and the pour 
of rain, and through the vox humana that 
cried, and moaned, and prayed, and even 
shrieked at last in agony; I heard this soul 
telling its story, with streaming eyes and tight- 
clasped hands, to God. And by and by, when 
the still, small voice was heard—the voice that 
quiets the storm, that bids the tempest be still; 
before which the fury dies away from the thun- 
der till it wanders off among the arches with 
subdued rumbling—under which the waves beat, 
as if moonlight had fallen on them, and the rain 
comes down tenderly as tears fall; the quivering 
face calms itself and the trembling lids grow 
steadfast, lifted toward the cross, and I come 
away feeling as if in the eyes of the angels a 
great tragedy had gone on, of which the end 
had been peace. 

Again, when the darkness had crept inte the 
old cathedral and hidden statue, and column, 
and altar in shadows; when the glow from one 
swinging silver lamp at the foot of the great 
crucifix just served to reveal the shadowy out- 
line of a human form extended upon the cross, 
I heard the same music, the same wild tossing 
of storm, and felt the same blessedness of calm 
that followed it, but in the nun’s seat there wae 
only a black shadow, and when we passed out 
into the night even that was gone, ‘I ‘have a 
photograph of the interior of the great cathe- 


the steady, nervous caressing—that was like ' dral, but | can not find her there. 
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THE MORAL EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 





BY MI68 C. M. STONE. 





HIS subject has long engaged our thoughts, 
and the desire is most earnest that we 
might be able to use some argument which 
would effectually secure the attention and 
serious reflection of this most interesting class 
of society, upon whom depend the building up 
or the pulling down of great and good princi- 
ples. It is an acknowledged fact all over the 
intelligent world that woman has a powerful 
influence over man, however unobtrusive and 
imperceptible it may be, and to that influence 
is due the success or the demolition of great- 
ness, goodness, and justice. With this fact 
before us, as communities organizing a wide- 
spread country, how important then is the 
manner of education as concerning the young 
female destined to support so large a share in 
the interest of human government, which will 
conduce to misery or prosperity and happiness! 
Though she may not venture out upon the 
stage of public action, yet the home circle is 
only one of the little wheels that assist in the 
revolutions of the great whole; they will have 
an influence—they can not remain inactive— 
and that influence will have its effect beyond 
the sacred precincts of home, so long as the 
master power depends upon it for shelter, and 
retires to its scenes daily or perhaps hourly, 
from the perplexities of the busy life around 
him. 

If here he meet intelligence, and sympathy 
with what interests and concerns him; if here 
he is incited to the commendable ambition 
which is necessary to the successful and merited 
acquirement of a great and good name, he will 
go out with courage in his own heart, which 
courage can be imparted to those with whom 
he comes in contact; they in their turn exert 


‘each one his separate influence, and the great 


whole can easily be anticipated. On the other 
hand, if only the superficiality of frivolous 
thoughts assail him, and the worrying regrets, 
and desires, and “care” for trivial matters fret 
and drive him to seek solitude rather than be 
a listener to the voluble discourses of Fashion 
and her votaries, he goes forth feeling dispirited 
and alone, feeling that if he keep his own feet 
out of the mire it will be all he can do, let 
alone being of assistance to others. 

From this it is easily seen how important a 
thing a proper éducation of the heart and mind 
may be. There are but few families of any 
standing in society but have in their home a 
style of literature; it is considered very tasteful 





to display a quantity of books in the library 
and upon the parlor table; the titles to these 
invariably designate the character of the prin- 
ciples of the heads of the family, and from them 
the link reaches farther and embraces the 
daughters—to be sure, perhaps, not fully in- 
grafted, but in all probability to be so in the 
process of time. 

The question now occurs as to what would 
be desirable for the fresh young mind of inno- 
cent girlhood. Not by any means would we 
confine them to a course of reading or study 
which possessed no attraction for them, and of 
which they could not comprehend the utility. 
The important first step is to secure a compe- 
tent teacher, if the mother by a combination 
of circumstances is unfitted to act in this ca- 
pacity, a person who can converse reasonably 
and intelligently, and impress the youthful mind 
with the importance of knowledge as valuable 
for its own sake, not as a mere accomplishment 
to be displayed for the admiration of others, 
but as an element which will determine much 
as to the contentmént of life, for the ignorant 
and supérficial are a prey to envy, jealousy, and 
malignity, because their interests are at stake 
upon a very uncertain structure, which may at 
any moment vanish by a breath of fitful for- 
tune, and precipitate them into darkness that 
is pitiful to contemplate. These are the ones 
who are so weak amidst the reverses of fortune, 
because when wealth and position are: theirs no 
longer, the mind that fed alone upon these un- 
certain dainties has henceforth but the empty’ 
air, and with a disquietude that absorbs the 
sweets of life the temper becomes intolerable 
and the future destined to bring no alleviation 
except by the improbable teturn of their lost 
treasures. With the beautiful belief that our 
advancement in knowledge here will but conduce 
to our progression when we shall have laid by 
the mortal vesture, riches of mind can be a 
mighty consoler for the poverty that succeeds 
adversity and the flight of Summer fortunes. 

To obviate the sadness of this experience 
that has befallen so many, let the rising hope 
of our generation be enticed to an active inter- 
est in all the affairs that concern each individ- 
ual as an agent in the structure of this great 
nation, as a dweller in its countries, as a citizen 
of its populous cities. Let them be incited to 
regard the success of good politicians as of 
interest to them likewise; let their ambition to 
be ingratiated and made as familiar with the 
statute laws of States be as cheerful as that. of 
the boy among his ranks of wooden soldiers, so 
that when senators and representatives discourse 
of the policy of some contemplated plan of 
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action, they will have the knowledge that will 
lead to opinions, and the discretion that will 
advance those which are wise if not valuable. 

We are not the decided promulgator of the 
affirmative issue of the question agitated con- 
cerning the right of suffrage as granted to 
women. On the contrary, we would discourage 
every thing which would detract from her ap- 
pearance of sweetness and modesty; we should 
grieve to hear her loudly proclaiming her prin- 
ciples in public places; but we urge the appeal 
that she may become informed upon subjects 
of common interest to every inhabitant of our 
republic, and then work silently, as becomes 
ver place. Many ladies, wives of prominent 
men, are compelled to gaze vacantly while their 
husbands are conversing with companions upon 
the simple affairs of our nation, affairs of which 
a daily record is within the reach of all, because 
they have not been taught an interest in and 
can not comprehend the subject under discus- 
sion; their attention has been directed to the 
halls where Fashion holds her revels, and the 
shallow devotees are out of place beyond its 
bounds. ; 

If our subject could be urged effectively, the 
number of drooping-headed, disappointed men 
would visibly lessen, and also the number of 
neglected and spiritless wives. With a com- 
panion at home with whom he can converse in- 
telligibly and satisfactorily, argue, even, if you 
please, sensibly and clearly, very few men would 
forsake the society of their families for the 
public cavil and the excitement of public, if 
shallow, discussion, 

Also, before our eyes continually are the 
outgrowths of zodlogical formations, beautiful 
and strange; the phenomena of astronomy, 
whose evidences are kindled nightly above us; 
and numberless discoveries in science and chem- 
istry, of which the masses have not a passing 
thought—all these have their places, and the 
scholars who seemingly neglect because they 
can not comprise the whole, take up these dif- 
ferent branches of education which compose the 
admirable and beautiful system of society, each 
member working in his place, the grand whole 
is accomplished with slow and sure progress. 

It should be a thought of just pride for a 
woman that she be considered competent to 
contribute in erecting this grand edifice, that 
rises up in the midst of our nation, as of every 
nation, its crowning glory learning; and this 
must be of the proper and useful character, to 
enable her to be elevated to the position of 
stockholder in this enviable estate. We have 
seen the time when we, too, laughed at sug- 
gestions of this grave character; also, we have 
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lived to regret and look back with longing eyes 
to every hour employed in frivolous story read- 
ing. Do not misunderstand us here, or suppose 
we condemn all “stories;” there are many from 
which we have gathered goodness and purity, 
and whose morals were forcibly illustrated as 
nothing but perfect, but a book written without 
design, except to delineate the excitement of 
romance and passion, we hesitate not‘to say, is 
to be avoided, and its perusal is a mournful 
waste of time to the individual who devotes to 
it a single golden hour. 

Therefore, for a class, youthful, and eager for 
the future of their life, whose hearts and minds 
are all polished, as by a daguerreotypist, ready 
to receive impressions, how necessary for the 
peace of multitudes that they be taught cor- 
rectly and their tastes directed in the proper 
channel! If discreetly treated, this can be ‘one; 
if taken in time, without any discordant wevo- 
lution whatever. 
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BY MES. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 





WO weeks ago this morning mother said to 

me, “Sarah, I wish you would visit Philip 
I am sure Delia’s letters are not as cheerful as 
they used to be. I can not pick out any one 
sad sentence, but I miss something when I read 
them.” 

“T have thought so too, mother. The baby 
is well. She talks about Charley’s going to 
school, so he’s all right. Philip was the best 
boy, and must make a good husband. I| can 
not think what it is.” 

“Well, it is time some of us visited them, 
and you can leave the best; and, too, I think 
it is your right; for though I am Philip’s 
mother, you took more care of him than all the 
rest of us put together. Perhaps Delia is 
homesick, and seeing a face that she loved may 
cure her. Can you start Monday?” 

“Yes, mother,” and then she passed to duties 
that called her from the room, and I sat still 
and thought how glad I should be to see Philip, 
and wondered if he was the perfect husband I 
had imagined he would be, and with the broader 
experience that thirty-three years leaves, felt a 
little distrust at the higher estimate I had al- 
ways placed upon him over my other brothers 
and sisters. ‘They, with him, had all grown up 
and married and passed from father’s home, 
leaving me there as “sister Sadie,” and like to 
be to the end of the chapter of life. 

As I said at first, this was two weeks ago, 
and now I am at my favorite’s home, with my 
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senses all alert to find the key that gave the | 
first sad trill, and I believe in true kindness to | 


touch it, and, if possible, tune it into cheerful- 
ness. Mother’s last words, “Sarah, make them 
all happy, and, above all, do what good you 
can—lasting good, I mean,” have been in my 
thoughts all my waking hours, since I said to 
her, “Good-by,” and will, I trust, govern me 
through my visit. 

I found them in a quiet, pretty home, a little 
apart from the village that surrounded the rail- 
road depot. The ground sloped from the house 
to the road, and in front of that flowed a steady 
river, its banks covered with soft grass, even 
to the water’s edge, and overhung with trees, 
that bent above and threw their shadows wide 
into the mirroring waters. On higher ground 
at the west, far enough in the distance to soften 
all discordant sounds, ran the engine, with its 
fieighted cars, along the railroad track that led 
the way with high arched bridge over the river, 
and gave a view that the human eye could 
never tire of beholding. An orchard on a hill 
at the back, bosomed the house, and a forest 
kept off the cutting eastern winds. 

The house itself was cozy and comfortable. 
There were no prison-like rooms scarcely used 
enough for ventilation, nor long passages con- 
necting rooms wearying the feet, but all was 
compact, comfortable enough, but none too much 
room, “just such a house,” as | said to myself 
rather proudly, “as brother Philip would build 
for one he loved.” 

Of course five years had brought some change 
to Delia and her husband. He had a firmer 
tread and more manly way, and his heavy beard 
and mustaches completely hid the lines of beauty 
around his expressive mouth that I had always 
loved to trace. She, with two children, had 
put on matronly ways, and they became her 
well, only that interloper, Care, had stolen in 
with the others and deftly left his mark. I 
missed the gleeful, bird-like echo in her laugh; 
and her smile, though it came as of old with 
her sentences, smoothed too quickly into a look 
that almost bordered on sadness. 

It was the fourth morning’ after my arrival. 
Little Charley had kneeled by my side while the 
father bowed the knee and implored Heaven’s 
choicest blessings upon his household, and I 
had been hearing an undertone of gladness that 
the dear child could be brought up amid such 
favoring influences, even when busy with Delia 
about the dishes and varied duties that morn- 
ing brings to the housekeeper. We had had a 
long chat about old times, and I was probing 
her closely to discern the least trace of home- 
sickness without success, when Philip burst into 





the room with quite the air and look of a mis- 
used man. Pausing, with his eye searching the 
room, he questioned, “Delia, what have you 
done with my saw? It does try me so to have 
my things mislaid.” 

“Why, Philip, what could I want of the saw? 
Perhaps you left it in the barn,” was the pleas- 
ant reply. 

“No; I never mislay my things. A’ place for 
every thing and every thing in its place, is my 
motto, Sadie,” turning to me, “but Delia will 
not only have her things handy, but mine too, 
It frets me to death.” 

I could see the 'ittle busy fingers work nerv- 
ously with the strip she was hemming as she 
asserted, “Philip, 1 have not been to the shop 
this week, and I could not use the saw if I 
wished to.” 

“ Well, all I wish is that folks had the bump 
of order.” This as he turned and shut the door 
with a bang, as if for an exclamation point to 
emphasize his harsh words, and then I saw the 
tears drop on the fingers that still toyed nerv- 
ously with her work, and her head bent lower, 
and lower, till the soft curls, that he had never 
spoken of without praise when she was a girl, 
touched the muslin. 

“Ah, yes,” with a long breath as the truth 
of mother’s and my surmises dawned upon me 
with their explanation; yet my lips framed no 
word and I only took up the baby, who was 
fretting in his crib, and carried him to the win- 
dow to see the little birds, and was just in time 
to see my perfect brother Philip pass from the 
barn to the shop, saw in hand. 

In less than fifteen minutes he was whistling 
merrily away to the music of his saw and plane, 
and before noon brought into Delia a rice 
flower-stand, that had employed all his spare 
moments for a week. 

She thanked him kindly, but very quietly, 
and he not seeming to notice any remissness in 
warmth of manner, said we must all go out 
riding before sundown, it was such a nice day, 
and then caught up the baby and tossed him 
up and down, singing lightly, “Up to the ceil- 
ing, down to the ground,” just as I had sung 
to him hundreds of times in the old homestead, 
and ended by eulogizing the boy as the sniart- 
est and prettiest baby in five counties. 

Not an undertone or uppertone in all his 
words that said, “Delia, 1 am sorry, forgive 
me;” all bright and cheerful as if no words had 
torn and lacerated a loving heart, that only 
Christian love and patience could bind up to 
healing. 

“Has he forgotten, or don’t he feel?’ I 
questioned as I looked in his bright sunny eyes, 
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| 
and then came a little exultation that I was | 


sister Sadie still, and no man could talk so 
to me. 

The next day it was a mislaid comb that 
Charley had reached from the case and dropped 
on the bedroom floor, when the school-bell 
rang and hurried him in reaching for his cap, 
that brought the chiding words, which even 
Delia’s hasty spring and quick, successful search 
could not avert; and almost indignantly I men- 
tally questioned why she did not retaliate, not 
bear, iill I remembered the meek, gentle nature 
that had won not, only Philip’s but our love, 
and I felt that if I had any work to do, it was 
not with her, but him. 

Three weeks passed, and it was so aimost 
every day. Something brought for her the 
chiding words. Delia was a comfortable house- 
keeper. I use the word in its broagest sense. 
Her husband could throw himself upon the 
lounge without fear of rebuke, because the 
nicely-rounded pillow would be indented out 
of shape. Neighbors did not pause and look 
down dubiously at their soiled boots and pass 
by, without the pleasant chat that so tightens 
the cords of friendship in villages. Her floor 
could be soiled without looks that scold. Chil- 
dren could cluster in cold mornings and toast 
their feet at the polished grate, and turn the 
books to the pictures, and place the chairs to 
suit themselves, not dreaming that misplace 
would be the right word to the housekeeper, 
and pass out with a feeling as if they had re- 
ceived a gift. True, it brought her more work 
than if she had been a stiff, methodical worker, 
bending every one to her will, and less praise— 
I mean in this world. 

I was indignant at the first with my brother, 
and every day brought some new thing to fan 
my indignation to a flame, and by it I had 
light enough to see clearly many things that 
would have been undiscovered. In the first 
place, I saw that brother Philip, with all his 
vaunting about order, was not as orderly as 
his wife, and now I was only waiting with an 
elder sister’s privilege for an opportunity to see 
him alone, and show it to him with his eyes so 
wide open, that even he, with a man’s compla- 
cency, could never close upon the truth. 

The opportunity came soon. A celebrated 
woman was to address the ladies in the hall, 
and Delia was so anxious to hear her that 
Philip dressed up in his best and took her over 
in his buggy, intending to wait till the close of 
the lecture around town, but becoming tired he 
came home, preferring to travel the road twice. 
He came in and sat down by me, like my old 
brother Philip, and began to tell me about his 





future good prospects, when the village grew 
and drew up nearer, and he could divide his 
large meadow into village lots. ‘It will make 
my fortune, Sadie,” he burst out enthusiastic- 
ally, “and you must come and live with us 
then. You shall have a pony to yourself, and 
carriage, and the nicest room built on to the 
wing. Will you?’ and he laid his hand upon 
mine and looked up into my eyes. 

“T had rather live with Alfred.” I said this 
slowly, never taking my eyes from his, and he 
winced as if struck with a dart. 

“ Alfred!” and I knew as he said that name, 
those beautiful lines around his mouth were 
curved with scorn. “The coarsest one of the 
family. He could help that, if he could not 
being so poor.” 

“But he does not abuse his wife!” The words 
leaped out swiftly. 1 was so frightened, and 
yet I was gle< that his ear had heard them. 

“Sarah,” and the most innocent child could 
not have looked more incredulous than he did 
as he faced me sharply—‘‘as if I did.” 

“Tf Jimmy Frost made Charley cry every 
other day, and sometimes oftener, what would 
you call it?” 

“I know what you mean, sister. It vexes 
me so to have any thing mislaid, and Delia is 
so careless, I wish | had a better temper, but 
it is over with in a minute,” 

“But not the smart that your words make. 
O, Philip, I was so proud of you, and when I 
gave you up to Delia, 1 felt that she would 
have the best husband on earth! I little 
dreamed how my heart would ache for her. I 
sometimes think she had better died in that 
fever that brought her so near death, before 
her bridal day.” 

“Sadie, don’t; you know I would die for 
her!” and Philip leaned his head upon my 
shoulder and wept silently. 

“Yes; I do not doubt it. We can all do 
great things, but not the little hourly duties 
of life; but you are not orderly, Philip.” 

“ What!” 

“T know what I say. Come,” and I led the 
way to their bedroom. “ Delia was so busy 
that I swept for her after she was dressed. [ 
did not have to pick up a thing; every thing 
was in order. The towel was on the rack, 
brushes hung up, every thing neat. Are those 
boots hers, sticking out at the foot of the bed? 
I have seen her put them in the closet a half a 
dozen times, so that I know there is a right 
place for them. That towel thrown across the 
toe of one will have a nice stain for some body 
to wash out. Pants on the floor. Pillows out 
of place, for the watch you forgot, and she 
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hung upon a nail. O, brother, what would you 
have said if she had come into your shop and 
tumbled your things about so! and I presume 
you have done like this a hundred times. Did 
she ever twit you about want of order?” 

“Well, Sadie, what can a fellow do when he 
is in a hurry, and something else to be done?” 

“IT suppose she is never in a hurry with a 
baby, little Charley, all the work to do, and 
visitors. You never spare her if she mislays 
any thing of yours. It is the old story—you 
are strong, and she is weak, and yet it ie the 
more shame, Philip.” 

“TI have been sorry a hundred times, and 
told her so when we were first married, till I 
grew ashamed to. I suppose I have got used 
to it, for I say it out and it is over with. Delia 
knows [ am a good, kind husband.” 

“You would not think well of a physician 
that gave good medicine, all except one kind, 
and that one possessing power to negative the 
rest. Delia has not been happy as she used to 
be since I came here, and I do not know how 
long before. Mother and I felt it when we 
read her letters, though she never spoke of you 
but kindly or in praise. Now let me add to 
the rest what I said before. You are not or- 
derly, only selfish, because you do not like the 
trouble of replacing what others misplace. Or- 
der will respect other persons’ rights, as well as 
its own. Remember this, Philip, and it will 
keep you humble and patient. In the next 
place you love Delia too well to wear away her 
spirits and life by not correcting the fault; and 
in the third place you are a husband and father, 
and should rise up to the stature of a man, too 
noble to crush the weak; and. the fourth, and 
O, Philip, this sums all, you are a Christian, 
and have no excuse, for though human nature 
is erring, and we often fail, yet God has prom- 
ised to give to his children his Holy Spirit. 
Strong in him, we can heal all our infirm- 
ities.” 

“My good sister, Sadie—always my good 
sister,” and brother Philip stooped over, pressed 
a dozen kisses upon my cheek; and though he 
made no promises, and I only staid three days 
longer with them, yet I have never been troubled 
any about dear sister Delia’s happiness on 
earth, if it is in brother Philip’s keeping. 


—— 


PRAYER does not always procure for us the 
thing we pray for, but then it procureth some- 
thing; nor is the prayer always granted at the 
time of its being offered up, but then it is sure 
to be granted at a more expedient time. 





THE SOUL’S LONELINESS. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





“* We are spirits clad in vails; 
Soul to soul is never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen.” 





WE have journeyed side by side, 
Many a long and weary year; 
Shared each other’s hope and pride— 
Shared each other's smile and tear; 
Helped each other o’er the way 
Rough with thorn and jagged stone, 
Yet there is a deep to-day 
All unfathomed—all unknown; 


Thoughts that “lie too deep for tears,” 
Not expressed—not understood; 
Deeper than all earthly fears— 
Higher than all earthly good; 
Wider than the sea’s expanse— 
Stronger than the storm-wind’s groan; 
Sunnier than the skies of France, 
Yet all hidden and unknown. 


Every spirit feels a power 
Deeper than it dare express; 
Language could not paint the flower 
In its magic loveliness. 
It is so akin to heaven 
That it shrinks from earthly words, 
Though sometimes a touch is given 
In sweet music’s finer chords. 


Friendship’s wreath may bind the brow 
With a holy band of peace; 
We may hope that here is now 
One to give the soul release; 
One to let the water-gate \ 
Downward from the prisoned tide; 
But, alas, we find, too late, 
Half our hoiiest thought we hide. 


They can never reach the deep 

Where our pearls and corals grow; 
Where our richest fancies sleep 

In the prisoned wave below. 
Never till the Eden-land 

Bursts upon the franchised soul 
Can another understand 

What beneath its billows roll. 
Father! in the land above 

May we fully, freely know 
All the soul of those we love— 

Hight above and depth below? 
May we pour this prisoned thought 

Outward from its deep recess, 
And by love at last be brought 

Up from this dark loneliness? 


If we may, the shadowy cloud 
Can not fold my life too soon; 
I would leave the stranger crowd— 
Birds, and flowers, and skies of June, 
To but know this soul of mine 
Could unfold its inmost heart 
In a land of light divine 
Where the loving never part. 
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@ he Ehildren’s Repository. 


THE HURRICANE. 





BY MES. L. A. HOLDIOCH. 





T length the neat chapel on Corn Island 

was finished, and there was gladness among 
the good people by whom it was built. But 
perhaps some do not know where Corn Island 
is, for it is such a small place that it may well 
be overlooked on the map, where it is simply 
marked by a dot no larger than the head of a 
pin. It lies in the Caribbean Sea, quite near 
the Mosquito Coast. About seven years ago 
the Moravians founded a mission in the island. 
The congregation worshiped as well as they 
could till the house of which we have spoken 
was built by the bounty of some Christian 
friends abroad. 

The chapel and parsonage were neat wooden 
buildings, standing side by side on an elevation 
several feet above the sea. The parsonage, be- 
ing of older date, was wreathed thickly around 
with the vines of the.country, fragrant and 
beautiful, and quite unlike those that we see in 
our northern latitudes. Back of the house the 
hill declined into a valley through which ran a 
stream of sweet water, over which a spring 
house stood to keep the milk and butter cool 
and sweet. The woods of the valley had never 
been penetrated by the children of good pastor 
Hock, but the border was a favorite play-ground 
for Ernest and Gertrude. They had, with the 
assistance of their favorite, Tom, there built 
bowers and mossy seats, which they ornamented 
with graceful flowers and drooping ferns. 

Tom was an Indian boy, rather older than 
the children. He was found by their good 
father in circumstances of great distress, and 
taken home and adopted into his own family. 
He proved to be an affectionate and docile boy, 
of whom the children became very fond. He 
brought them fresh cocoa-nuts from the hill- 
side, and wild pigeons from the valley, which he 
tamed and made houses for, that the children 
might listen to their gentle cooings all the day 
long. 

Tom was an architect by nature, and the 
pastor, seeing this, gave him a hatchet and 
some other tools, which he employed for the 


use of the children during his leisure hours.. 


He made them toys of all descriptions, and was 
never weary in working for them. 
“Tom is a kind, good boy, my children,” said 





their father to them one day, “and you are 
bound to return his gifts in other ways.” 

“O, father, I wish we could,” said Gertrude. 
“We put our money together to buy him a 
knife, and we have now no more left to get him 
any thing.” 

“You can give him better gifts than money 
ean buy,” said the father. “Teach him as you 
are taught yourselves, to read and understand 
the Bible, and try to make him a Christian boy 
in every sense of the word.” 

From this time Tom became a sharer in all 
the religious lessons of the children, and it was 
pleasant to see how easily he learned, and how 
diligently he tried to live up to his knowledge 
of the truth. 

Meanwhile, before they had worshiped long 
in the chapel, the want of a bell was greatly 
felt. Very few people on the island had watches 
or clocks, so the hours of worship could only 
be known by the position of the sun, and as 
that can not be seen in cloudy weather, they 
would not be punctual, but came to church at 
all hours. One Sunday Kendrick Smith, a 
steady boy, and a great friend of Ernest’s, did 
not, on account of the darkness of the day, get 
to the chapel till the services were nearly closed. 
This grieved Ernest, and he said to the pastor, 
in apologizing for his friend, 

“TI do wish somebody would give us a bell.” 

“Well thought of, my boy,” said the pastor. 
“ Other stations on the coast have been supplied 
with them by kind German friends, and our 
friends in the States are not less generous.” 

So the pastor took courage and wrote to some 
friends in Pennsylvania to give him a bell to 
call the people to chapel at a regular hour. 

They had no answer for many months. But 
one day a fine ship, with its storm-flag waving 
in the golden sunshine, was seen lying off the 
island, and soon pastor Hock took a boat and, 
with his children and Tom, went out to greet 
her. There, to their great delight, they found 
a noble bell, directed to the mission, without 
any indication from whom it came, though they 
afterward found that it was a present from three 
Sunday schools in the United States. 

“O, sir,” said the delighted Tom, “God knows 
how we need a bell, and this has come right 
straight from him without man’s name on it.” 

It was difficult to get it on shore, but a boat 
was sent to the island by Tom, who enlisted 
more men, and with their assistance the bell 
was safely carried to its place of destination. 
As there was no belfry on the chapel, they 
hung it on a temporary wooden frame, from 
whence its sweet and holy voice could be heard 
over sea and land. 
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All now seemed to be going on prosperously, 
and it was given out that a Sanday school 
festival would be held in two weeks in com- 
memoration of the arrival of the bell. 

The children as well as the parents were ex- 
tremely busy in preparing for their treat. They 
decorated the chapel, and carried fruit in bas- 


kets of twisted grass for the banquet, which | 


was to be eaten near a fountain of cool water 
which gushed from a rock overgrown with tufts 
of maiden’s hair and graceful ferns. But the 
crowning glory of the feast was an American 
cake, made by mamma’s own hands, to stand in 
the middle of the table in a moss basket 
wreathed with lovely and odorous flowers. 

The weather had been very sultry, but two 
days before the festival it became cool and 
pleasant. The young people’s hearts were fulb 
of joy, and every thing went on charmingly. 
Scripture lessons were recited and hymns sung 
by the children, and instructive words spoken 
to them by their good pastor and others. At 
the close of the exercises Tom and another 
scholar were each presented with a Bible, sent 
to the mission by the American Bible Society, 
from New York. 

The children enjoyed the reviving air as they 
returned home, and all agreed in wishing it 
would never be any warmer. They had hardly 
reached the house, however, when they had 
reason to change their minds. A very strong 
north wind had set in, which made them shiver 
with cold. The sea at the foot of the hill began 
to rise rapidly, and it was fearful to see its foam- 
covered waves come creeping, ever creeping 
nearer the parsonage walls. But as they were 
eight hundred feet above the sea they did not 
think it could do them any harm. 

At this crisis a man, who could hardly keep 
on his feet, came rushing through the storm, 
and entered the parsonage, calling out, 

“©, dear pastor, we have met with a sad 
calamity! The house in which all the cocoa- 
nuts were stored, and which we thought so safe, 
is destroyed, and the fruit washed into the 
sea.” 

It was a great shock to the pastor, who knew 
how much the people of the island depended 
upon the sale of their cocoa-nuts. 

The storm continued to rise, and the mes- 
senger vainly endeavored to return to his fam- 
ily. The wind threw him down every time he 
attempted to leave the house. 

At last the parsonage began to rock, and, in 
expectation of what might happen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hock went up into the garret to secure 
some blankets and woolen clothes. From the 
window their eyes saw the wide expanse of 








ocean covered with raging waves, and for the 
first time they became fully aware of their peril. 
After procuring what they needed, Mr. Hock 
said to his wife, 

“Let us gather the family together and call 
upon the Lord to save us, for we are certainly 
in great danger.” 

The children were taken from bed, and the 
servants clustered together in the hall. It was 
quite dark. But God was very near them. 
They serenely sang, amidst the wild uproar 
without, 

“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform;” 


and the fine German hymn, 
“Should earth lose its foundation.” 


Then they asked God to preserve them amidst 
the awful storm, and felt comforted. 

Suddenly a violent blast of wind burst out a 
board above the portico and put out the light. 
Mrs. Hock caught her children and rushed into 
the next room, in which was a door that led 
into the yard. Mr. Hock had just succeeded 
in unfastening its rusty bolt, when they felt the 
house, which had been rocking like a ship at 
sea, moving from its foundation. He’ gave the 
word for all to leave it, and then, with the 
babe in his arms and Gertrude by the hand, 
followed himself. The others managed to save 
themselves, though repeatedly thrown down by 
the wind. Ernest was placed in care of a faith- 
ful house-boy; Tom was here and there, help- 
ing every body; and Mona, the kind-hearted 
nurse, followed, ready to relieve pastor Hock of, 
the baby. Meanwhile Mrs, Hock, struggling 
under a load of blankets which she had thought- 
fully brought with her from the house, was glad 
to be helped by her husband to a place of ref- 
uge. It was to the ravine where the spring- 
house, of which we have spoken, stood that 
they took their way, all groping in the dark- 
ness on their hands and feet. 

The hurricane became more awful, and they 
feared the falling trees which came crashing 
around them. They soon found that the ravine 
could not shelter them. Streams of water came 
rushing into it, and it was with difficulty they 
reached another place of shelter, where they 
lay down upon the wet ground, soaked by the 
rain that fell in torrents upon them. The chil- 
dren cried bitterly at first, but after a while 
they nestled up to their mother and fell asleep. 
Meanwhile the wind increased in fury, and there 
was a fearful, cracking noise, which ended in the 
falling of the bell with a dull, moaning sound, 
like a funeral knell. 

They had not heard any thing of our faith- 
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ful Tom, and began to fear that he had met 
with some mishap. They called him, but the 
wind and roaring sea prevented their voices be- 
ing heard. The children wept for their com- 
panion, and became more discouraged than ever. 

But at length the day dawned, and, O, what 
a sight met their eyes! Their beautiful station 
was a heap of ruins; their trees, and particu- 
larly their noble cocoa-nut palms, which were 
the support and reliance of the people, were 
broken down and destroyed. Ah! they had 
waved so majestically on the hillside only the 
afternoon before! 

The Lord had protected all the family of the 
pastor save one; one, too, who was much be- 
loved. Poor Tom was killed by a heavy stone 
blown from a wall near which he had taken 
shelter. His body was lifted up and placed 
under the hip-roof of the chapel till it could be 
laid in the cemetery, and was followed by the 
tears and lamentations of all. 

It was a sad meeting between the pastor and 
his poor houseless people the morning after the 
hurricane. Not a house remained on the island; 
not a shelter, save that in the ruined church, 
in which they could dry their clothes or pre- 
pare any food. 

As soon as the rain ceased a tent was set up, 
in which all who could crept for shelter. But 
as yet they have no houses, no building in 
which to preach the Gospel and hold their Sun- 
day school. Their work, they say, is at a stand- 
still. They ask the help of Christian children, 
The account of the fearful Lurricane came in a 
letter from good Mr. Hock himself. 

Theirs has been all the labor, loss, and suf- 
fering. God has greatly afflicted them. Will 
not some Christian friends remember and of 
their abundance give some trifle to this inter- 
esting and afflicted mission? 


_————_—— 


THE CREATION OF THE CATERPILLAR. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER, 





BY MRS. J. F. WILLING. 





FTER the first man and woman had been 
banished from Eden by their sin, and the 


good Abel had breathed out his life under his | 


brother’s heavy hand, the death-angel came be- 
fore Jehovah and said: 

“A fearful sentence has been pronounced 
upon the earth, and man shows himself worthy 
of his doom. Lend me, I pray, the power to 
produce some creatures as servants of destruc- 
tion, and so to transform others that they may 


help me in my work.” 
fou, XX VIT.—24 





Jehovah waved assent. The angel swept 
downward, and gave the lion his terrible claws 
and his blood-thirsty throat. The tiger and 
leopard, that till now had pastured among the 
lambs, received the spotted skin and the sav- 
age fierceness. Vultures and eagles screamed 
through the air, bearing in their sharp talons 
death and destruction to the valleys below. In 
the rock-clefts lurked the poison-swollen adder. 

Then mourned the guardian spirit of the earth. 
There was dire discord in nature, Even the 
angel of death shrank in terror from the answer 
to his prayer. But he reassured himself by 
saying: 

“Does not man make his own world? He 
has rejected rest and peace, and preferred con- 
flict to dominion. How can I be other than 
terrible upon this desecrated earth?” 

So speaking, he gave the most fearful mon- 
sters the waste places for a habitation, and the 
night hours for destroying, for, with celestial 
beings, stern justice is never without love. 

The angel of destruction came to the dwell- 
ing of the first human family, and stood in a 
little garden where Mirza, Abel’s beloved and 
sorrowing sister, was cultivating trees and 
flowers. It was a miniature Eden, full of cool 
shadows, delicious fragrance, and delicate 
blooms. Thoughtfully, and with deep interest, 
the heavenly messenger looked upon Mirza’s 
innocence and gentleness, 

“Must I make a new sorrow for this good, 
patient one?” said he. “Yes, it must be; for 
piety springs from the joy of suffering. And 
does she not also belong to the fallen race? 
The seed of sin is unfailing. Here also has 
perishableness its servants.” 

He bent his wand, and out of the dust that 
he touched sprang a voracious caterpillar. It 
began immediately to consume the plants around 
it, gnawing the leaves and flowers of the young 


trees. 
Presently Mirza came into her garden, and 


was distressed when she saw the havoc wrought 
there. When she looked upon the singular 
creature, with the gnawing teeth, upon the 
twigs, she was frightened yet more, and ran to 
her brother Seth. 

“Look!” she cried, “a serpent is devouring 
my shrubbery!” 

When Seth came into the garden, and looked 
upon the caterpillar, he said: 

“Not so, Mirza, Thy fear hath magnified 
the terribleness of the creature, The serpent 
crawls in the dust, but this has feet, and is a 
kind of reptile that lives upon the leaves like a 
sheep. I will tread it under foot.” So he shook 
the tree, and the eaterpillar fell to the ground. 
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“O no!” entreated Mirza, “do not destroy it. 
Do not we also eat the fruit of the trees? It 
does not know that this is my garden and my 
joy. Do not kill it. I will feed it, that it may 
have enough, and not injure my plants.” 

“Are not all creatures put under us?” asked 
the young man, “and given into our power?” 

“But,” answered Mirza, “it is better to use 
mildness and gentleness than power. So spare 
its life,” 

Then she made a hedge around the caterpil- 
lar, and gave it morning and evening more of 
the leaves and flowers of the trees than it 
could eat. 

When the celestial messenger saw this, he 
was moved, and said: 

“Man has not entirely lost the image of the 
heavenly. He can yet be kind to his enemies, 
and reward evil with good.” 

The angel stood awhile in deep thought. At 
length he said, “ It is fitting that the beautiful 
reward the good.” He touched the devouring 
reptile with his wand. It felt the wonder- 
working power, and began to build its death- 
house, All this was done about the time of the 
evening twilight. 

Early the next morning, Mirza went into her 
garden and looked into the inclosure where she 
had kept the caterpillar, but she did not find it. 
“O,” she said, “it is asleep yet. I will not 
waken it, but I will gather leaves for it while 
the dew is upon them.” 

Through kindliness she had become fond of 
the insect, for she carried all nature in her 
heart, since Abel walked no more with her. 

When she came in with her flowers and 
leaves she found the caterpillar wrapped in a 
cover, bright ‘and beautiful as a silver-colored 
cloud, She stood in astonishment, and, calling 
her father and mother, and all the people of the 
house, “See,” she said, “what a creature I 
have been caring for! Now that it is dead it 
rests in a wonderful grave. Who knows but it 
may come forth anew?” She said this with a 
prophetic spirit, though she knew not that she 
had the gift of prophecy. 

But Adam said, ‘‘ Who can fathom this? The 
beginning and the end are hidden from the eyes 
of men. Yet this new event may not be with- 
out instruction and wisdom. Come, let us carry 
this into our tent.” 

They took it into their dwelling, and Mirza 
said, “I am glad now that I cared for it till it 
died.” 

So the body of the unknown creature lay be- 
fore them, an image of Abel, the first who slept 
in death. 

One morning, while they were together, talk- 








ing with heavy hearts about dying, all at once 
there was a slight rustling, and the dead thing 
began to stir of itself. They went to it and 
looked upon it, full of silent expectancy, when 
suddenly the round, silver-colored grave burst, 
and a living being came forth out of the nar- 
row shell, trembling, and unfolding a pair of 
wings, blue as sapphire, and like the clear 
heavens. Each pinion was a span in length 
and width. Upon the burst shell lay a red 
drop like blood. The beautiful, new-born thing 
flew out over the fragrance of the blooming 
flowers. 

A holy wonder and joy filled the hearts of 
these primal people, and they thought of Abel, 
the first death-sleeper. Their eyes were opened, 
and they saw his countenance as the face of a 
glorified one. Then heard they the voice of the 
solemn angel, who said: 

“Out of death springs life, and time loses 
itself in eternity. To the pure mind and child- 
like faith it is given to see the truth in meta- 
phors.” 

—_——_——— 


JOHNNY AND THE BEE. 





| Ene JOHNNY was just three years old. 
Of course, he had seen very little of the 
world, and had very much to learn. So one 
warm, bright afternoon, while playing in the 
garden, he took a lesson which he remembers 
yet. In the rich, green grass, a bright-yellow 
dandelion caught his eye, but he did not notice 
a singular-looking spot about the middle of the 
flower. That spot was nothing less than a merry 
honey-bee, who had come, singing along through 
the air, in search of honey and wax, and stopped 
to see if that flower had any for him. Quick 
as thought, down went that little hand, and 
back again it came as quickly, bringing in its 
grasp flower, bee, and all. 

The poor bee was very much surprised at this 
sudden change. He thought that the sky, or 
something else, had fallen on him. But what- 
soever might have been the case, he was re- 
solved not to give up his life without a trial, 
and so, twisting his little body round, he sent 
his sharp, poisoned sting deep into Johnmy’s 
hand! And did n’t that little hand let go in a 
hurry? And did n’t nurse hear a scream from 
Johnny’s lungs? And while she ran to the aid 
of the suffering child, the bee gathered himself 
up and set out for home. 

But the sting had not only marked Johnny’s 
hand, but had written this lesson in his mem- 
ory—that sometimes very pretty things have 
very sharp stings. 
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Bhr Family Birele. 


OLD-FASHIONED ComForTs.—Our ancestors were 4 
frugal, self-denying people, inured to hardships from 
the cradle; they were content to be almost without 
the luxuries of life, but they enjoyed some of its com- 
forts to which many of us are strangers—old-fashioned 
comforts we may say—and among these the old fire- 
place, as it used to be termed, held no mean rank. 
How vividly the picture of one of those spacious 
kitchens of the olden time comes to our mind, with its 
plain furniture and sanded floor, innocent of paint, 
but as white as the neatest of housewives could make 
it! In one corner stood the clock, its very face wear- 
ing an aspect of good cheer, and seeming to smile 
benignantly upon a miniature moon over its head, 
which, tradition said, had, at a remote period, followed 
the rising and setting of its great prototype in the 
heavens, though its days of active service were long 
ago over. 

But the crowning glory of that kitchen was not its 
white sanded floor; nor the high desk with its pigeon 
holes and secret drawers, which no venturesome young- 
ster ever dared to invade; nor yet the old clock 
ticking so musically in the corner; but it was the old- 
fashioned fireplace, with its blazing embers, huge back- 
logs, and iron fire-dogs, that shed glory over the whole 
room, gilded the plain and homely furniture with its 
light, and rendered the place a type of true New En- 
gland in “ye olden time.” 

Never were there such apples as those which swung 
round and round upon strings before the bright fire of 
a Winter’s evening, never such baked potatoes as those 
buried deep in the ashes upon the hearth, never such 
cornstalks as those which caught golden hue from the 
blazing embers, or turkeys, like those turned upon a 
spit,-filling the room with savory odors so suggestive 
of a dainty repast. 

Before the fire was the wooden settle, and here the 
children were wont to sit in the long evening, telling 
stories, cracking nuts, conning their lessons for the 
morrow, or listening in silence to the words of wisdom 
that fell from the lips of their superiors, and anon 
gazing in silence into the bright fire, and conjuring up 
all sorts of grotesque fanciful images from among the 
burning coals. No fabled genii, with their magic en- 
chantment, could build such gorgeous palaces, or create 
such gems as the child could discern amid the blazing 
embers of the old-fashioned fireplace. 

And we must not neglect the chimney corner, where 
sat our grandfather in his accustomed seat, his hair 
silvered with the snows of many Winters—a venerable 
man to whom old age had come “frostly but kindly,” 
and whose last days were like those of an Indian Sum- 








mer, serene and beautiful, even till the stars appeared 


| in heaven. 


How pure was the air in those days! The huge fire- 
place, with its brisk draught, carried off ghe impurities 
of the atmosphere, and left the pure air life-giving and 
healthful. Now, we can crouch around hot cooking 
stoves, and think it strange that we feel so stupid and 
drowsy of an evening; or we buddle about air-tight 
stoves, and wonder that the air seems burned and 
impure; or we sit down in chilly rooms heated by a 
furnace, and marvel that with all our costly furniture, 
soft carpets, bright mirrors, and damask curtains, they 
are cheerless places—so unlike our ideas of a New 
England home. 

Alas! that with all the so-called improvements of 
our advanced civilization, the fire should be permitted 
to go out forever in our old-fashioned fireplaces, thus 
burying in ashes of the past so many means of health, 
home comfort, good cheer and happiness.—Scientific 
American, ; 


AmusinG Proverss ABpout WomeN.—As the good 
man saith, so say we; but as the good woman saith, so 
it must be. 

A woman and a grayhound must be small in the 
waist. 

A little house well. filled, a little land well tilled, 
and a little wife well willed. - 

All women are good; good for something or good for 
nothing. 

A virtuous woman, though ugly, is the ornament of 
the house. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

A woman's work is never.at an end. 

A good wife is the workmanship of a good husband. 

When the good man’s-from home, the good wife's 
table is soon spread. 

A man’s best fortune—or his worst—is a wife. 

An enemy to beauty is a foe to nature. 

All are good lasses; but where come the ill wives 
frae? 

A woman conceals what she knows not. 

A lass that has many wooere oft fares the worst. 

A man must ask his wife leave to thrive. 

Fools are wise men in the affairs of women. 

Every man can tame a shrew but he that hath her. 

Ladies will sooner pardon want of sense than want 
of manners. 

Bare walls make gadding housewives. 

You may know a foolish woman by her finery. 

Women are wise on a sudden, fools on premeditation. 

Beauty will buy no beef, 
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Choose a wife rather by your ear, than your eye. 

Many blame the wife for their own thriftless life. 

Prettiness makes no pottage. 

While the tall maid is stooping, the little one hath 
swept the house. 

Women laugh when they can, and weep when they 
will. 

Beauty in women is like the flower in Spring; but 
virtue is like the stars of heaven. 

Women grown bad are worse than men; because the 
corruption of the best turns to the worst. 

Beauties without fortunes have sweethearts plenty, 
but husbands none at all. 

Beauty is no inheritance. 

Fire dresses the meat, and not a smart lass. 

Far-fetched, and dear bought, is good for the ladies. 

Three wom@ and a goose make a market. 

There is many a good wife that can 't sing and dance 
well, 

The society of ladies is a school of politeness. 

The rich widow cries with one eye and rejoices with 
the other. : 

He that tells his wife news is but newly married. 

He who wishes to chastise a fool, get him a wife. 

No woman is ugly when she is dressed. 

She that is born a beauty is half married. 

She shat has an ill husband shows it in her dress. 

Saith Solomon the Wise, “A good wife is a good 
prize.” 

Who has a bad wife, has purgatory for a neighbor. 

The cunning wife makes her husband her apron. 

The more women look in their glasses, the less they 
look to their houses. 

There is one good wife in the country, and every 
man thinks he hath her. 

There is no mischief in the world done, but a woman 
is always one. 


Evits oF Gosstp.—I have known a country society: 
which withered all away to nothing under the dry rot 
of gossip only. Friendship once as firm as granite, 
dissolved to jelly, and then ran away to water, only 
because of this; love that promised a future as erdur- 
ing as heaven, and as stable as truth, evaporated into 
a morning mist that turned into a day’s long tears, 
only because of this; a father and son were set foot to 
foot with the fiery breath of anger, that would never 
cool again between them; and a husband and his 
young wife, each straining at the hated leash, which 
in the beginning had been the golden bondage of a 
God-blessed love, sat mournfully by the side of the 
grave where all their love and joy lay buried, and 
only because of this. I have seen faith transformed to 
mean doubt, hope give place to grim despair, and 
charity take on itself the features of black malevo- 
lence, all because of the spell-words of scandal and 
the magic mutterings of gossip. 

Great crimes work great wrongs, and the deeper 
tragedies of human life spring from its larger passions; 
but woeful and most melancholy are the uncatalogued 
tragedies that issye from gossip and detraction; most 
mournfully the shipwreck often made of noble natures 
and lovely lives by the bitter winds and salt waters of 
slander. So easy to say, yet so hard to disprove— 
throwing on the innocent, and punishing them as guilty 











or unable to pluck out the stings they never see, and 
silence the words they never hear. Gossip and slander 
are the deadliest and the cruelest weapons man has for 
his brother's hurt.—All the Year Round. 


Tue Farmer's Home.—Farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters can do very much toward making the toilsome 
life of the farmer a pleasanter and a happier one. 
When returning from the field, the barn, or the dreary 
Winter's ride from the city, cold, hungry, and perhaps 
discouraged—as who is not at times?—the cheerful 
greeting of a smiling, neatly-dressed woman, and more 
than all, the blazing fire, and a well-laden supper 
table waiting only for father, will do much to lighten 
any burden, and inspire him with renewed activity for 
business and life. 

No good housekeeper, or duty-loving wife, delays the 
preparation of meals of the day till after or just before 
the coming in of the men from the field. How tedious 
it must be for them to be obliged to wait for the food 
which should have been previously prepared! How 
unpleasant to them to move from this side to that, and 
from that to this, that you may get nearer the stove or 
the oven, thus reminding them that they are in the 
way, when the fault is really your own! 

Then if you have had troubles with your servants, 
or the children have been unusually cross, do not weary 
your husband with your fretting and complaints, and 
unless you are sick enough to need his active attend- 
ance, or the advice of a physician, do not tell him of 
it; nothing weakens the strings of affection sooner than 
a constant fault-finding disposition. Do not excuse 
yourself from the duty of making home pleasant, be- 
cause your husband is cross and morose. May not 
your dilatoriness in household matters have something 
to do with this? At any rate, try the better way; 
make home cheerful and pleasant to your husband and 
children, and at the same time you will find that life 
and home will have new charms, and new comforts 
unfelt before for you. 


HoME THE PARENT OF THE StTaTE.—A bad son is 
not likely to make a good citizen; and, therefore, we 
repeat it with emphasis, that without virtue in her 
citizens no commonwealth can long exist. The nursery 
of this virtue is the family; and if it does not take 
root and grow here, it is in vain that we look for it in 
a riper manhood. Society being made up of families, 
it is by the strength of the domestic affections that its 
framework is upheld and preserved. It is the home- 
love which nourishes the members of the family “in - 
their childhood, which counsels and cares for them in 
youth, and which, even after the perversities or the 
losses of their manhood, welcomes them back again to 
the roof of their nativity, and throws them as before 
on the yet unequaled and inextinguishable kindness of 
the parents who gave them birth.” 

The man who does not cherish and exercise the 
feelings of a genuine love and kindness within the 
circle that gathers day by day round the domestic 
hearth, will be found but a sorry citizen, and a still 
more sorry patriot, and humanity will throw him from 
her bosom as unworthy of the name of man. The 
mere material dwelling may be cheerless, but the home 
within may be sunny and happy; and there the heart 
may find repose.—Christian World. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 





Youn@ AMERICA.—The Watertown Reform tells the 
following story: A few days since a small, fine-looking, 
bright boy, came into the cars and took a seat. Shortly 
after a minister came in and took the seat before and 
facing him, when the following conversation ensued: 
“Well, my little lad, what is your name?” said the 
minister. “My name is James Foot—what is yours?” 
“William Hand,” was the answer. “ Where are you 
going?” asked the minister. “To Rome, sir; and where 
are you going?” was the response of the boy. The 
minister could do no less than answer “to Camden.” 
“How old are you?” was the next question of the 


minister. “ Eight years,” replied the boy. ‘How old 
are you?” The minister hesitated, but gave an an- 
swer. “Are you alone?” was the next question of the 


minister. ‘O, no,” said the boy, pointing to the pas- 
sengers, “I have plenty of company.” “ But have you 
no friends on board to look after you?” asked the 
minister. ‘No, sir,” said the boy—‘ have you?” ‘This 
was not answered, but followed by a little history. 
“When I was a little boy,” said the minister, “my 
parents would not allow me to go off the farm alone.” 
At this the boy, with an indescribable look, said, “ It's 
different now.” 


A Suarp Retort.—The Rev. Isaac Allen, a cele- 
brated American clergyman, was crippled, so that one 
of his legs was considerably shorter than the other, 
and he limped a good deal in his gait. When an un- 
dergraduate at Harvard University, returning to his 
room one night with a group of fellow-students behind 
him, he overheard one of his companions quoting from 
the Book of Proverbs, “ The legs of the lame are not 
equal.” Whereupon Mr. Allen faced immediately 
about, and crushed the offender effectually by quoting 
the last clause of the same verse, “So is a parable in 
the mouth of fools.” 


THE QUAKER’s JoKE.—Nr. Dillwayn’s son told me 
that his father in his younger days was in a stage- 
coach with a party of military officers. One of them, 
a pert, effeminate young dandy, undertook to quiz the 
plain Quaker, and, after some indefinite jokes, asked 
him, at an inn where they stopped, to hold his sword 
for a minute, supposing he would consider it an abom- 
ination to touch it. Mr. Dillwayn, however, eyeing the 
young man from head to foot, said, “As I believe from 
thy appearance it has never shed blood, and is not in 
the least likely to do so, I have not the smallest objec- 
tion.” 


He Kyows THE Rest.—A father came home from 
his business at early evening, and took his little girl 
upon his knees. After a few dove-like caresses, she 
crept to his bosom and fell asleep. He carried her 
himself to her chamber, and said, “ Nellie would not 
like to go to bed without saying her prayers?” Half 
opening her large blue eyes, she dreamily articulated— 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord—” 
then adding, in a sweet murmur, “ He knows the rest,” 
she sank on her pillow, in His watchful care who 
“ giveth His beloved sleep,” 





NosBLE Worps.—A bankrupt merchant returned 
home one night, and said to his wife, “My dear, I am 
ruined; every thing we have is now in the hands of the 
sheriff.” 

After a moment’s silence his noble wifeslooked him 
in the face and said: 

“ Will the sheriff sell you?” 

“No.” 

“ Will he sell me?” 

“No, no.” 

“ Will he sell our children?” 

oe gg 

“Then do n't say we have lost every thing. All that 
is most profitable to us, manhood, womanhood, ehild- 
hood, remains to us. We have but lost the result of 
our skill and industry. We can soon make another 
fortune if our hearts and hands are left ¥” 


Irish Wit.—The servant of a naval commander, an 
Irishman, one day let a tea-kettle fall into the sea, 
upon which he ran to his master, ‘ Arrah, an plase 
your honor, can any thing be said to be lost when you 
know where it is?” “Certainly not,” replied the 
officer. ‘“ Why, then, by my soul and St. Patrick, the 
tea-kettle is at the bottom of the sea.” 


Topacco.—According to a tradition in the Greek 
Church, it appears that the devil made repeated visits 
to Noah, for the purpose of ascertaining by what means 
and of what materials he constructed the ark. But the 
patriarch keeping his own counsel, Satan called in 
tobacco to his aid, made poor Noah drunk with it, and 
in this way wormed his secret from him. Thus armed 
the devil availed himself of the shade of night to undo 
what Noah had done by the light of day; and hence it 
arose that the building of the ark extended over so 
long a period. Ever since that time, says the tradition, 
God has laid a heavy curse on tobacco. 


A TrustwortHY NEIGHBORHOOD.—A witness was 
called upon to testify concerning the reputation of 
another witness of doubtful character for veracity. 
“Why,” said he, “I hardly know what to tell you. 
He sometimes jests and jokes, and then I do n't believe 
him; but when he undertakes to tell any thing for a 
fact, I believe him about as much as I do the rest of 
my neighbors.” 


Nor so Stupip.—A young couple at Paris lately 
going to the mayor to have the ceremony of marriage 
performed, the young lady in stepping out of the car- 
riage entangled her lace dress in the step and tore it. 
The gentleman pettishly exclaimed, “ How stupid you 
are/” The lady took no notice of this ungallant expres- 
sion, and the party went into the hotel of the mayor. 
But upon being asked whether she consented to take 
the gentleman present for her husband, she replied, 
“ Not quite so stupid,” and the ceremony was adjourned. 


CoLorED TesTimony.—The following testimony of a 
freedman in a Georgia court is an effort worthy of 
“Mr. Henry Dove, Esq.:” “I know no mor'n dis. De 
pertractors, de commanders, and de allemanders sent 
me on fur to anser to de corn. I delivered de corn at 
William’s stable and disclaimed, Here's Muccovey's 
corn. 
cumstances knowd by de draymen.,” 


Dey sent on de anser all de prefixes of de cir- _ 
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Brripinrr Babine. 


Toe HEAVENLY City.—"The street of the city was 
pure gold, as it were transparent glass... . And there 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie.” Rev. zzi, 21, 27. 

What do we mean by “heaven?” What is “the 
kingdom of heaven,” whether below or above? What 
do we mean when we speak of “ a heaven upon earth?” 
We mean, and the Bible means, many things. Things 
“which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard:” “ unspeak- 
able words, w®ich it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
But we all mean this, and the Bible teaches us this, 
and it is far beyond what was known by our heathen 
forefathers: “In heaven there is no sin.” They believe 
that in the other world, after a short respite of peace 
and love, the powers of evil would again break out 
more strongly than ever, and that every thing good 
would be trampled down and destroyed, even more 
than upon earth. To us, the hope of heaven is the 
hope that the evil which vexes, and tempts, and defiles, 
and deceives us here, will never appear before us 
again. Whatever good we are doing here, whatever 
good we see others doing here, will be continued there. 
Whatever evil we have done here, whatever evil others 
do to us here, will, if by God’s grace we reach that 
better world, be left behind us, never to be seen again. 

Let me tell another Winter's tale, which is perfectly 
true, and though it relates to one humble calling, has 
its lesson for all. 

It was about thirty years ago, or more, when stage- 
coaches still ran, that an excellent old clergyman, who 
had a keen observation of the world, was traveling on 
the top of the coach from Norwich to London. It was 
a cold Winter night, and the coachman, as he drove 
his horses over Newmarket heath, poured forth such a 
volley of oaths and foul language as to shock all the 
passengers. The old clergyman, who was sitting close 
to hm, said nothing, but fixed his piercing blue eyes 
upon him with a look of extreme wonder and aston- 
ishment. At last the coachman became uneasy, and 
turning round to him said, “ What makes you look at 
me, sir, in that way?” 

The clergyman said, still with his eye fixed upon 
him, “I can not imagine what you will do in heaven! 
There are no horses, or coaches, or saddles, or bridles, 
or public houses in heaven. There will be no one to 
swear at, or to whom you can use bad lang ge. I 
ean not think what you will do when you et to 
heaven.” 

The coachman said nothing, the clergyman said 
nothing more, and they parted at the end of the jour- 
ney. Some years afterward the clergyman was de- 
tained at an inn on the same road, and was told that a 
dying man wished to see him. He was taken up into 
& bedroom in a loft, hung round with saddles, bits, and 
whips, and on the bed, among them, lay the sick man. 
“Sir,” said the man, “do you remember speaking to 
the coachman who swore so much as he drove over 
ath?” 


Newmarket 








“ Yes,” replied the clergyman. 

“T am that coachman,” said he, “and I could not 
die happy without telling you how 1 have remembered 
your words, J can not think what you will do in heaven. 
Often and often as I have driven over the heath I 
have heard these words ringing in my ears, and I have 
flogged the horses to make them get over that ground 
faster, but always the words have come back to me, I 
can not think what you will do in heaven.” 

We can all suppose what the good minister said to 
the dying man. But the words apply to every human 
being, whose chief interest lies in other things than 
doing good, and who delights in doing and saying what 
is evil. “There is no making money in heaven—there 
is no promotion—there is no gossip—there is no idle- 
ness—there is no controversy—there is no detraction 
in heaven. J can not think what you will do when you 
get to heaven.” 

Let these words ring in our ears, as we read these 
verses, remembering, as we read, that nothing except 
sin keeps us out of heaven, and nothing except good- 
ness gets into heaven.—A. P. Stanley. 


EVERLASTING REMEMBRANCE.—The everlasting re- 
membrance that is promised to the righteous can not 
be in this world. Immortality, in the literary or po- 
etical sense, is not the sure recompense of goodness. 
Statues in the temple of fame are not always set up 
for moral excellence, nor excluded on account of bad 
character. Fame is by no means fastidious on this 
point. She has sounded through her brazen trumpet 
the names of the vilest monsters. They became famous 
because they were so very infamous. Their extraordi- 
nary sensuality, or cruelty, or avarice, or bigotry, was 
the black pedestal whereon the marble image was 
erected. If they had not this to stand upon, they 
would instantly tumble into deepest oblivion. 

And how many righteous ones have lived, whose 
names never came to our ears! Men and women who 
served God in their generation, and did their duty in 
that state of life to which he had called them. Not 
seeking great things for themselves, but lowly in their 
own eyes. Not expecting their reward here, but here- 
after; or, rather, not thinking much about reward, or 
punishment, but doing right because it is right, loving 
God and man because disinterested love is itself the 
richest of all enjoyments. 

O, how many of these righteous souls have there 
been, whom the world knoweth not; whose portraits 
and statues are no where to be seen; whose biography 
was never published; whose words and deeds, daily 
miracles of grace, were never reported at Rome as 
claims for canonization; whose decease was not tele- 
graphed throughout the land; whose life and virtues 
are not celebrated in poems and speeches, processions 
and fireworks! 

Are they, then, absolutely forgotten every-where? 
Has no record of their existence been preserved? 
Who that believes in a good God can think so? ‘The 
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righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” He 
that made man’s memory, doth not he remember? 
And is not his remembrance best of all? To be kept 
in memory by Him who alone hath immortality, who is 
holy, just, and good, whose favor is life, and whose 
loving-kindness is better than life; this is worth striv- 
ing for, this is a precious promise, a blessed hope. This 
may comfort us concerning them that are asleep, If 
they were servants of God, he will keep them in mind, 
If they love the Lord Jesus Christ, he will never lose 
from his heart a single soul of them. No man may 
know the place of their burial, yet his eye marks it, 
and his angels keep guard over it. “I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” 


THE Winv-Swert Harp.—lIt is related that in Ger- 
many there stood two vast towers, far apart, on the 
extremes of a castle; and that the old baron to whom 
this castle belonged, stretched huge wires across from 
one to the other, thus constructing an olian harp. 
Ordinary winds produced no effect upon the mighty 
instrument; but when fierce storms and wild tempests 
came rushing down the sides of the mountains, and 
through the valleys, and hurled themselves against 
those wires, then they began to roll out the most ma- 
jestic strains of music that can be conceived. 

It is thus with many of the deepest and grandest 
emotions of the human soul. The soft and balmy 
zephyrs that fan the brows of ease, and cheer the 
hours of prosperity and repose, give no token of the 
inward strength and blessing which the tempest’s wrath 
discloses. But when storms and hurricanes assault 
the soul, the bursting wail of anguish rises with the 
swells of jubilant grandeur; and sweeps upward to the 
throne of God as a song of triumph, victory, and 
praise. 

Blessed are such hours of trial to the saint of God. 
His tribulation worketh patience, and his richest ex- 
periences are begotten of sorrow, and born of tears 
and sighs. ,The Cross presses sweet songs for the soul 
that without it would only give discordant strains of 
murmuring and complaint. The fiery furnace brings 
out the faith that defies and overcomes the fire; and 
the deeper our afflictions the grander the strains that 
awake within our hearts—The Christian. 


Ir PLEASES Gop.—God has marked implicitness and 
simplicity of faith with peculiar approbation. He has 


done this throughout the Scriptures, and he is doing it | 


daily in the Christian life. An unsuspecting, unques- 
tioning spirit he delights to honor. He does not de- 
light in a credulous, weak, and unstable mind. He 
gives us full evidence when he calls and leads; but he 
expects to find in us what he himself bestows—an open 
ear and a disposed heart. Though he gives us not the 
evidence of sense, he gives us such evidence as will be 
heard by an open ear, and followed by a disposed heart. 
“ Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” We are witnesses of what an open ear and 
disposed heart will do in men of the world. If wealth 
is their pursuit, if a place presents itself before them, 





if their persons, and families, and affairs are the object, | 


a whisper, a hint, a probability, a mere chance, is a 


sufficient ground of action. It is this very state of 
mind with regard to religion which God delights in and 
honors. He seems to put forth his hand, and to say, 
“Put thine hand into mine; follow all my leadings; 
keep thyself attentive to every turn.” —Ceeil. 


Not THE Girt, BUT THE MoTive.—tThe spirit in 
which our Lord receives the gifts of his disciples is 
well illustrated by the following anecdote: 

A poor Arab traveling in the desert met with a 
spring of clear, sweet, sparkling water. Accustomed 
as he was to brackish wells, to his simple mind it ap- 
peared that such water as this was worthy of a mon- 
arch; and filling his leathern bottle from the spring he 
determined to go and present it to the calif himself. 

The poor man traveled a considerable distance be- 
fore he reached the presence of his sovereign and laid 
his humble offering at his feet. The cMlif did not de- 
spise the little gift brought to him with so much 
trouble. He ordered some of the water to be poured 
into a cup, drank it, and thanking the Arab with a 
smile, ordered him to be presented with a reward. 
The courtiers around pressed forward, eager to taste 
of the wonderful water; but, to the surprise of all, the 
calif forbade them to touch a single drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the royal presence 
with a light and joyful heart, the calif turned to his 
courtiers and thus explained the motives of his con- 
duct: “ During the travels of the Arab,” said he, “ the 
water in his leathern bottle had become impure and 
distasteful. But it was an offering of love, and as such 
I have received it with pleasure. But I well knew 
that had I suffered another to partake of it, he would 
not have concealed his disgust; and, therefore, I for- 
bade you to touch the draught, lest the heart of the 
poor man should have been wounded.” In such love 
will our Lord receive our poor gifts. 


Yes, He HeEArRs.—God hears the cries, the sighs; not 
the words only, but the wishes of his people; even the 
unattered and unutterable sorrows of a broken heart. 
This imparts undying value to all those instances of 
heard, accepted, answered prayer of which the Bible is 
so full; answers common and miraculous, to prayers 
for blessings temporal and spiritual, in all variety of 
imaginable circumstances—prayer by saints and sin- 
ners; prayers offered with life’s last breath and by 
childhood’s lisping tongue; in royal palaces and loath- 


| some dungeons; in a den of lions, in the depth of 


ocean; for health in sickness, and for bread in famine; 
for patience under the sorest trials, and deliverance 
under the most hopeless circumstances; for pardon of 
the greatest sins and mercy to the greatest sinners. 
Never was the Lord's hand shortened that it could not 
save, nor his ear heavy that it could not hear. 


ACCEPTANCE OF One's Lot.—Persevere in earnestly 
striving to conquer in yourself the annoyance little 
daily vexations cause you; turn all your attention to 
this point for the present; feel that at this moment God 
only requires this of you; do not sow the seeds of good 
desires in the gardens of others, but cultivate well your 
own. Do not desire to be what you are not, but rather 
desire to be well what you are; turn your thoughts to 
perfecting yourself thus, and to bearing the crosses, be 
they great or small, which you may therein encounter. 
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Hiiter’s Bindg. 


UNTO PERFECTION. 


To suppose that the great plan of human redemp- 
tion contemplates in its adaptations and final purposes 
any thing less than the restoration of all that was lost 
by the apostasy of Adam to every one who avails him- 
self of its benefits, is not only to place unwarrantable 
limitations on the system itself, but involves a reflection 
on the wisdom and power of God. It may in the 
abundance of its gracious provisions exalt us event- 
ually far above the perfection of the first man, but can 
not fail in making provision for at least the attainment 
of all that was lost. If God is incapable of conceiving 
any plan by which degenerate man may be restored to 
purity and holiness, or in other words to the favor and 
image of God which he originally possessed, or if after 
conceiving such a plan he is unable to execute it, then 
he can no longer be accounted infinite in wisdom and 
illimitable in power. But if, on the other hand, he is 
able both to conceive and execute a scheme of redemp- 
tion which by its immediate operation or progressive 
influence on human nature is capable of destroying 
all corruption and restoring all purity, and of effecting 
these results in all men on conditions consistent with 
the divine perfections and the constitution of man, if he 
refuse to do so, then we might call in question his own 
holiness and his love of purity and his hatred of sin. 

The Gospel, then, as a scheme designed by infinite 
wisdom and goodness, is a full and perfect remedy, 
designing in its ultimate action the complete restoration 
of man to purity and holiness, to the image and like- 
ness of God. Whenever or wherever the glorious 
result may be accomplished, the Gospel evidently 
means that it shall be accomplished somewhere and 
sometime. There is therefore in every true Christian life 
an evident and never-ending progression toward an 
ideal standard of perfection—a progression continued 
through life and through eternity itself. It is impos- 
sible therefore to place too high the aims of the Chris- 
tian, or the possibilities of religious experience, since 
the Divine Teacher himself places the ultimate standard 
high as God, when he says, “ Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” Nor is it possible for 
us to say how far the Christian may advance toward 
this perfection in the present life; certainly we have 
no warrant to place limits upon his growth, while the 
examples and precepts of the Scriptures lead us to 
urge and exhort him to still higher attainments in the 
life divine. 

“Leaving the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” says the apostle, “let us go on unto perfec- 
tion.” The exhortation is based on the low state of 
Christian knowledge and experience reached by the 
Hebrew Christians, in contrast with the advanced and 
mature state they should have reached, both in view 
of the length of time they had been in the service of 
Christ, and of the gracious provisions which are made 
in the Gospel for still higher attainments in knowl- 
edge, grace, experience, and happiness. In this state 
he compares them to children—weak, wavering, and 





ignorant, unable {p receive the higher truths, to com- 
prehend the more exalted states of experience in the 
Christian life. As children they still needed to be 
nursed delicately, to be fed upon milk, and could still 
only linger around the first principles or rudiments 
both of religious knowledge and experience. The 
strong meat, the solid food, indicating the more sublime 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, and the richer ex- 
perience, the higher blessedness, the more advanced and 
perfected gifts and graces of the Christian life, they 
were unable to bear. Leave, therefore, these first prin- 
ciples, advance beyond the mere rudiments of divine 
things, and go on unto perfection, that ye may be able 
to see the higher blessedness of the Christian profes- 
sion, to receive the richer experiences of the Gospel, 
and become “able to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth, and length, and depth, and hight; 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowl- 
edge, that ye may be filled with all the fullness of 
God ”—who “is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us.” 

Christianity, both as a system of truth and as an 
experience, has its beginning, its progress, and its con- 
summation. As a revelation from God it has its first 
principles or rudiments of doctrine, such as repent- 
ance, justification by faith, baptism, the future life and 
judgment—fundamental doctrines lying at the begin- 
ning of the truth of God. Beyond these it has also its 
higher and sublimer revelations, as of the ever-blessed 
Trinity, the glorious character, work, and exaltation 
of the Savior, the mysterious and all-pervading influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit, the vast scheme and pur- 
posés of redemption, the higher mysteries and more 
exalted experiences of the Christian life, the eternal 
life bestowed on the Christian through Christ, the life 
of progress to the full image of God, the revelations 
of entire sanctification and Christian perfection. 

As an experimental religion it has also its begin- 
ning, progress, and consummation. It has its rudi- 
ments or first principles of Christian experience—such 
as conviction for sin, repentance toward God, faith in 
Christ for pardon and salvation, regeneration. of the 
heart, adoption into the family of God, and the witness 
of the Spirit. These correspond with the firs‘ princi- 
ples of Christian truth and doctrine. But experi- 
mental religion has also its higher and advanced states 
of experience corresponding with the higher doctrines 
of divine truth, such as growing up into Christ in all 
things, dying unto sin and rising in new life unto 
God, putting off the old man, crucifying the flesh, 
putting on Christ, attaining to full redemption, perfect 
love, the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. 

But what is the perfection which is set before the 
Christian as the aim and purpose of his life? We 
answer, first, it is an undefined perfection, an ideal 
standard toward which it is his duty and privilege 
ever to be approximating both in this life and in the 
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life to come. God has placed no boundaries beyond 
which we may not go—he is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we are able to think or ask; 
there is no position in the Christian life where we may 
stop, and beyond which we can not go. Our ultimate 
standard is “ Perfect, as he is perfect.” But is there 
not a position in the Christian life realizable here and 
now, a blessed state of experience well marked, and 
constituting a well-defined attainment in the life di- 
vine, which has been designated as Christian perfec- 
tion, entire sanctification, perfect love, entire consecra- 
tion, etc.? To any one that reads the Word of God, 
we think it must be clearly evident that the Scriptures 
hold out to the people of God, and urge upon them, a 
state of Christian experience under these titles which 
they should attain in this life. It is presented to us 
both as a revealed doctrine, or as a state of high and 
blessed religious experience, and also in the form of 
earnest exhortations to strive after it, and in devout 
prayers for it on behalf of the people of God. 

What is this experience of Christian perfection? We 
say Christian perfection, for, when we speak of a per- 
fection that is attainable here, of course we do not 
mean a perfection that is absolute, like that of God, or 
a perfection that is immaculate, free from all mistakes 
and infirmities, like the angels, or a perfection that is 
sinless, perfect in holiness, like that of Adam when he 
came from the hands of his Maker. We speak of a 
perfection which constitutes the true character, the 
completeness or fullness of a Christian, that character 
in which he reaches the will of God concerning him as 
set forth in the Gospel—in which he is complete as a 
Christian, and baving reached which he may be said 
to be a complete, an entire, a perfect Christian, as the 
man who is fully grown, matured in form and facul- 
ties, may be said to be a perfect man. We conceive a 
difficulty in stating this experience lies in the tend- 
ency of the mind to associate the idea of absoluteness 
with the word perfection, and yet this idea can only 
belong to it when it is applied to God himself, while it 
is a word of very extensive use and application. 
“That thing is perfect which wants nothing requisite 
for the end whereto it was instituted.” It is in this 
sense. perfection is used in its application to the Chris- 
tian; he has all Christian graces; he answers the end 
for which God made him; he reaches the character 
which God has set before him. 
means when he says, “ Put ye on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness;” or when he says, “Whom we 
preach, warning every man and teaching every man 
in all wisdom, that we may present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus;” or when he says to the Corinthians, 
“ And this also we wish, even your perfection.” It is 
what St. James means when he says, “ Let patience 


have perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, | 


wanting nothing.” 

Such a Christian is perfect in faith. His faith is 
pure, strong, steady, resting upon God, receiving all the 
truths and promises of his Word, realizing all the facts 
and revelations of the Bible, resting sweetly on Jesus 
as the all-powerful and all-sufficient Savior, who is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption, and who is able to save unto 


the uttermost all that come unto God by him. He has | 
a faith that always admits him into close and precious | 


It is this St. Paul | 


communion with God in Christ, the faith of adoption 
that realizes a perpetual Father and Friend in God, 
the faith that sweetly works by love, that powerfully 
and enduringly lays hold on the substance of things 
hoped for, and is itself the evidence of things not seen. 

He is perfect in righteousness. His character as a 
Christian is complete and acceptable to God. He is 
holy, good, true, sincere, without hypocrisy, and with- 
out deceit. His sins are all forgiven. He is justified 
in Christ. His heart is renewed after the image of 
Him that created him in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. God imputes no sin to him, and he commits no 
actual, voluntary sin. Of course we do not mean that 
this is a sinless perfection, that is, that the Christian is 
absolutely free from all sin or sinfulness, and from all 
possibility of sinning. The perfect righteousness of 
the Christian consists in the fact that all his sins have 
been fully and freely forgiven in Christ Jesus, and he 
stands absolved before God, while through the grace of 
the Holy Spirit he no more commits known, willful, or 
voluntary sin against God. For he that is thus born 
of God doth not commit sin—but the blood of Christ 
cleanseth him from all unrighteousness. . 

He is perfect or complete in the fruits of the Spirit— 
such as love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
patience, goodness, fidelity, meekness, temperance. 
These ufdivided fruits of the Spirit are in him, and 
appear in his life, in his manners, character, conver- 
sation, intercourse with his family, his fellow-Chris- 
tians, his neighbors, and his business relations with 
the world. 

He is perfect or complete especially in love. He 
loves God with all his heart, mind, soul, and strength, 
and his neighbor as himself. All his life toward God 
springs up and develops itself from love to him. He 
dwelleth in love, and therefore dwelleth in God, and 
God in him. This full and perfect love fills the soul 
| with confidence toward God, casts out fear, and is the 
' bond of perfectness. In like manner love is the ruling 
principle of his life toward his fellow-men—the charity 
that suffereth long and is kind, that ervieth not, that is 
not puffed up, that is not easily provoked, that thinketh 
no evil, that beareth all things, believeth all things, hop- 
eth all things, endureth all things. 

He is perfect or complete in his devotion or consecra- 
tion to God, his service, and his cause. He meets and 
fulfills the Lord’s request, “My son, give me thy 
heart’"—that is, thy whole heart—or the apostle’s in- 
junction, “ Present your bodies living sacrifices, holy 
| and acceptable to God.” It is a complete consecration, 
in which all we have and all we are is offered to God, 
with the desire and purpose that whatsoever we do may 
be done unto the glory of the Lord. He lives for God, 
as he lives in him. He accepts both the privilege and 
the duty implied in the great doctrine that we are not 
| our own, that we are bought with a price, and should 
therefore glorify God in our bodies and spirits, which 
are his. 

How is this position in the Christian life to be real- 
ized? “Leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” says the apostle, “let us go on unto perfec- 
tion.” Here is evidently the idea of progression, of 
advancement in the Christian life. But says the apos- 
tle, “I beseech you by the mercies of God that ye pre- 
sent,” present now, “your bodies living sacrifices to 
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God;” and, “May the God of peace sanctify you | of the Spirit. Now I wish to become a complete, a 


wholly,” sanctify you now, “and may your whole 
spirit, and soul, and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ!” Here is evi- 
dently the indication of a present attainable blessing 
in the divine life. . 

There have been long and warm debates on the 
question whether entire sanctification or perfection is 
a progressive or instantaneous work. It is evidently 
both. One mind looks at the evident progress of the 
Christian from regeneration to entire sanctification, 
and seizes hold of the obvious feature of progress. 
And such is the true Christian life; it is a growth, a 
going forward, an increasing in the knowledge and 
love of God, a perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord. Sanctification is progressive. But another 
mind admitting the progress, the growth in grace, yet 
fixes the attention on the time when full consecration 
is reached, the day when entire sanctification is at- 
tained, and seizes the idea of instantaneousness. And 
so it is. Entire sanctification is instantaneous. There 
is in the Christian life a progress, it may be of days, 
or weeks, or months, or years, a progression toward 
perfection. But there is also a time, it may be after a 
very short or long progress, when the Christian reaches 
full consecration, a day or moment when he enters 
into the character of a complete or perfect Christian. 
In the advancement of the Christian toward entire 
sanctification there is progression; the actual attain- 
ment of entire sanctification is instantaneous; just as 
the approach toward regeneration is progressive, while 
the actually being regenerated is instantaneous. 

But how is this present actual state of sanctification 
to be realized? Says the inquirer, “I have been grow- 
ing in grace. I have been increasing in the knowl- 
edge and love of God and the Savior, and in the fruits 





full, a perfect Christian. My heart is awakened to the 
importance and desirableness of a full salvation. How 
can I attain it?” 

The thing to be reached is perfect love, perfect faith, 
perfect rest in God. The condition of such a blessing 
is perfect devotion, a perfect consecration, a full sur- 
render of our souls and bodies, our all to the keeping 
of Christ and the service of God. The essential and 
indispensable act on our part is an act of definite, con- 
scious consecration; a giving up of ourselves to God, a 
complete surrender of soul and body; gifts, talents, 
possessions, all offered as a living, a whole sacrifice to 
God—a purpose to live for God, to devote to his service 
and glory ourselves and our all—a complete commit- 
ting of the keeping of our souls and bodies and all our 
interests to the blessed Savior for time and eternity. 

While the condition of full salvation is full consecra- 
tion, the medium through which we receive the full 
salvation, the perfect love, is perfect faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and this perfect faith God will give us 
when we seek it with fixedness of purpose and earnest- 
ness of spirit. Like Paul, we first commit to the Lord 
all our ways and interests, the keeping of our souls and 
bodies, now and forever, and then with Paul's full as- 
surance of faith we exclaim, “I know and am per- 
suaded that he will keep that which I have committed 
to him unto that day.” This full consecration, with 
this full, confident faith, or persuasion, brings to the 
heart full love, and joy, and peace in the Holy Ghost. 
The soul rests in the fullness of Christ. 

And so may the Lord “make us to increase and 
abound in love one toward another, and toward all 
men, to the end he may establish our hearts unblamable 
in holiness before God, even our Father, at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints!” 





Hilrrary 


Toe American Conriict: A History OF THE 
Great REBELLION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
10a, 1860-65. By Horace Greeley. Vol. II. 8wo. 
Pp. 782. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co—This is the 
completion of Mr. Greeley’s great history, the most 
thorough, philosophical, and comprehensive history yet 
issued on the great “conflict.” The author studies the 
rebellion not merely as a military con¥est between 
opposing forces, but in its causes, incidents, and re- 
sults, especially exhibiting its moral and political 
phases, and the drift and progress of American opin- 
ion respecting human slavery, from the birth of the 
nation to the close of the war. It is not a hastily- 
compiled work, but a carefully-written and digested 
history, the author having spent nearly four years’ 
labor upon it, besides availing himself of the studies 
and materials of previous years. The present volume 
is essentially military, as the former was civil; that is, 
it treats mainly of armies, marches, battles, sieges, and 
the alternations of good and ill fortune that from Jan- 
uary, 1862, to May, 1865, befell the contending forces 


respectively of the Union and the Confederacy. “But | 





Houtirrs. 


he who reads with attention,” says the author, “ will 
discern that I have regarded even these under a moral 
rather than a purely material aspect. Others have 
doubtless surpassed me in the vividness, the graphic 
power of their delineations of ‘the noise of the cap- 
tains, and the shoutings:’ I have sought more especially 
to portray the silent influence of these collisions, with 
the efforts, burdens, sacrifices, bereavements, they in- 
volved, in gradually molding and refining public opin- 
ion to accept, and ultimately to demand, the overthrow 
of human slavery, as the one vital, implacable enemy 
of our nationality and our peace. Hence, while at 
least three-fourths of the present volume narrates mili- 
tary or naval occurrences, a larger space of it than of 
any rival is devoted to tracing, with all practicable 
brevity, the succession of political events; the sequences 
of legislation in Congress with regard to slavery and 
the war; the varying phases of public sentiment; the 
rise, growth, and decline of hopes that the war would 
be ended through the accession of its adversaries to 


| power in the Union.” The volume is illustrated by 


portraits on steel of generals, statesmen, and other em- 
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inent men; views of places of historic interest; maps, | of men, and ascribes all things to fate or chance. The 


diagrams of battle-fields, naval actions, etc., and is pro- 
vided with an ample table of contents by chapters and 
a copious index. Such a work should be in every 


more valuable, and be a priceless legacy to the future | 


patriot and statesman. 


A JourNEY TO AsHANGO-LAND; and Further Pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa. By Paul B. Du Chail- 
lu. Author of Explorations in Equatorial Africa. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. 500. $5. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co.—Qu Chaillu is celebrated as an African 
explorer, both by the extent of his explorations and 
the prolonged and warm controversy over many of his 
remarkable discoveries related in his former volume. 
Entering into a territory previously unexplored by 
European travelers—the wooded region bordering the 
equator, in the interior of Western Africa—it was his 
good fortune to observe the habits of several remarka- 
ble species of animals found no where else. On the 
publication of his discoveries not only were his ac- 
counts of the animals and native tribes stigmatized as 
false, but the journey into the interior itself was pro- 
nounced a fiction. The controversy stimulated Du 
Chaillu to a better preparation for another journey 
into the same region to vindicate his former accounts 
by facts not to be controverted. The present volume 
is the report of the second journey, and is an ample 
vindication of the facts of the former narrative. It is 
proper to say, however, that most of the principal 
statements of the former book had been already fully 
confirmed by other travelers in the same part of Af- 
rica. Du Chaillu thus stands before the public as a 
reliable explorer, and his narratives occupy a foremost 
position among African wonders. The present volume 
fully equals the former in interest, and from the in- 
creased skill of the adventurer in the use of instru- 
ments and the construction of maps, claims to be more 
minutely accurate. 


PLUTARCH ON THE DELAY OF THE DEITY 1N Pun- 
ISHING THE WICKED. Revised Edition, with Notes. 
By Professors H. B. Hackett and W.S. Tyler. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll 
&Co. $1.50.—It is an admirable design to furnish 


notes are admirable, and are preceded by twenty-four 
pages, giving an able exposition of the structure of the 


| work. We earnestly hope the professors of ancient 
householde As years roll on its pages will become 





this valuable classic as a text-book, intended especially | 


for theological students as a sort of parallel course 
with the study of the New Testament. The title indi- 
cates the general object of the book. It discusses 
questions almost as old as man, and as interesting now 
as ever. It is the same problem that perplexed the 
mind of the Psalmist—the prosperity of the wicked 
and the apparent silence and delay of God in punish- 
ing the sins of men. It is remarkable with what large- 
ness of view and elearness of statement the pagan Plu- 
tarch presents and meets the difficulties of the problem; 
few Christian writers have been able to do any thing 
better than to reaffirm his positions, and perhaps am- 
plify and illustrate his arguments. Flourishing at the 
close of the first century, it is quite possible that Plu- 
tarch knew something of Christianity, and certain that 
he had considerable knowledge of Judaism. The dis- 
cussion is in the dialogue form, representing a debate 
with a certain Epicurus, who denies the accountability 





languages in our colleges and theological schools will 
take into consideration the propriety of adopting this 
and some other works like it in the course of classic 
reading. 


THE JEWISH CHURCH IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
JEWISH NATION AND TO THE GENTILES; or, The Peo- 
ple of the Congregation in their Relations to the People 
of the Land, and to the Peoples of the Lands. By Rev. 
Samuel C. Kerr, A. M. 16mo. Pp. 237. $1.50. Cin- 
cinnati: William Scott.—This is a very carefully-pre- 
pared treatise on a subject of importance to the student 
of the Old Testament, and one on which there is still 
great confusion both in the English version and in the 
renderings and expositions of commentators. The sub- 
ject is the constitution of the Jewish Church, and the 
laws which governed membership in it, and which de- 
termined the relations of the chosen people of God to 
strangers living among them and to the nations sur- 
rounding them. By a very close and critical study of 
the original language and the various terms determin- 
ing these relations, Mr. Kerr has gone far toward un- 
raveling the confusion and muking obvious the consti- 
tution of the ancient Church. It is certainly a valua- 
ble contribution to the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and is obviously the result of a vast amount of patient 
and laborious research. 


LETTERS TO A ScHOOL-Boy. By his Father. 16mo. 
Pp. 208. New York: Carlton & Porter.—‘ These let- 
ters,” says the author, “ were written to my son, four- 
teen years of age, while absent at school. A father 
who understands the temptations and moral perils that 
beset the pathway of a boy of that age at school, can 
not conceal his solicitude if he would. These letters 
were designed to put the youth upon his guard, to 
make him watchful against temptation, to impress his 
mind with the importance and value of school-days, 
and to inspire his soul with the noblest aims. They 
express just what every thoughtful and anxious parent 
would say to his son at school. They treat of studies, 
books, games, sports, companions, duties, temptations, 
morals, and religion. As I d d them ry for 
my son, they may prove of some advantage to other 
men’s sons; and so they are given to the public in this 
form.” 


Curistiz’s Fairu. A Story by the Author of “ Mat- 
tie, a Stray,” “Carry’s Confession,” ete. 12mo. Pp. 
519, muslin. $1.75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Ciurke & Co. 


Sysii’s Szconp Love. By Julia Kavanagh, Au- 
thor of “Beatrice,” “Nathalie,” ete. 12mo. Pp. 432. 
$2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co.—We have not read or examined 
either of the above books, and do not know whether 
they are good, bad, or indifferent. Both authors have 
written previous works of considerable popularity. 
For those who read this kind of literature these we 
presume are about as good as any. 
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English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice of to officers and teachers come next—“The Art of Se- 


the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the use of the | curing Aitention in a Sunday School Class.” By Joshua 


Lawyer and Merchant. By Edwin James, of the New 
York Bar. 8vo, Pp. 325. $3.50.—This is a complete 
edition of the recent act of Congress establishing a 
general bankrupt law. Mr. James, the editor, was one 
of the framers of the recent English Bankruptcy 
Amendment Act, and has given much labor to gather- 
ing American and English decisions on the general 
subject of bankruptcies. The work is adapted to the 
wants of the general reader as well as to the lawyer, 
and will be very useful to the merchant. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Sunday School Requisites.—Messrs. 
Carlton & Porter, of New York, have placed on our 
table several valuable contributions to the department 
of Sunday school helps. First are “Our New Sunday 
School Maps.” No. I, “ Map of the Scripture World,” 
is first, a very neat, convenient little map, mounted on 
stiff pasteboard, exhibiting in a very clear type and 
distinct lines the Scripture countries from Italy on the 
west to Persia on the east, and from Sarmatia on the 
north to Ethiopia on the south. Secondly, the same 
territory on a much larger scale, about five and a half 
feet by four, on muslin, for hanging in the school-room. 
Then we have a “Sunday School Text-Book "—*Two 
Years with Jesus." This is the first of a series of 
studies in the life of Jesus, preparing by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent. The present little volume is designed for the 
first year—and views Christ as the ‘“ wonder-worker,” 
giving a historical outline from Bethlehem to the As- 
cension—his journeyings and his miracles. The next 
volume, for the second year, will view Christ as the Great 
Teacher, embracing his parables, his conversations, 
and his discourses. Four little pamphlets addressed 





G. Fitch, M. A. “The Art of Questioning, with an In- 
troductory Address on Training Classes,” by the same 
author. “Wht is a Child? or, the Progerties and 
Laws of Chitd-nature Stated and Tilustrated.” By 
William H. Groser, F.G. 8. “Our Battle-Cry: Imme- 
diate Conversion.” These will well repay the examina- 
tion by teachers and parents. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People. Part 116, Tune—Union- 
Jack, 25 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


North British Review—March, 1867—American edi- 
tion. New York: Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS.—D. Appleton & Co. 
announce a very important and interesting work, en- 
titled, “The History of the Navy During the Rebellion,” 
by Rev. Charles B. Boynton, D. D., to be complete in 
two elegant octavo volumes of about five hundred 
pages each, extensively embellished and illustrated. 
The work will be issued on subscription only, at $5, 
$6, or $7.50 per volume, according to style of binding. 
Hurd & Houghton announce their intention of pub- 
lishing immediately the Globe Edition of Dickens's 
works in thirteen volumes, at $1.50 each. Riches & 
Moore, of Columbus, Ohio, announce a new and beau- 
tifully-illustrated edition of the Melodies of Thomas 
Moore, Ireland’s greatest poet, to be issued in ten 
monthly parts at one dollar each, the whole work con- 
taining about five hundred large quarto pages, beauti- 
fully and elegantly illustrated. To be issued only on 
subscription. 





Rilerarg, Brieulilic, auf Biatisticnl Cirms. 


Loxpon 1n 1866.—The tabular results appended to 
the Registrar-General’s Annual Summary of London 
for 1866, recently issued, show that the estimated popu- 
lation of the metropolis was composed of 1,416,919 
males and 1,621,072 females. Without distinction of 
sex, there were 1,285,041 persons under 20 years of 
age; 1,023,549 of 20 and under 40 years of age; 542,- 
812 of 40 and under 60 years of age; 175,031 of 60 
ond under 80 years of age; and 11,558 of 80 years 
of age and upward. The population increased in 
1851-1861 at the annual rate of 1.73 per cent., and 
since 1861 it is estimated that London has received 
an accession of 234,002 souls. If the population con- 
tinues to increase at this rate, while the area remains 
the same, new and improved sanitary arrangements 
will yet have to be provided for this constant accumu- 
lation of human beings, in order that the great in- 
crease to the population of the metropolis may become 
a blessing. The births of 54,956 boys and 53,036 girls 
were registered in London in the year; the proportion 
of births to population was 35 per 1,000. The death 
rate was 26 per 1,000 population, and the deaths of 
40,978 males and 39,151 females were recorded. 





THE EnGuiisH CHEAP PreEss.—The greater part of 
the portentous political power now being displayed by 
the working classes of England, may be attributed to 
the influence of the cheap press. The daily and weekly 
cheap political papers of London and other English 
cities have a really enormous circulation among work- 
ing men. They are all Liberal, or Chartist, or Demo- 
cratic, and there is an intensity about their style of 
writing, and about their political appeals, that is cal- 
culated to tell with very great effect upon their read- 
ers. Their assaults upon the aristocracy and the priv- 
ileged classes are of quite a revolutionary character, 
and their mode of asserting popular rights certainly 
gives proof that the freedom of the press in England 
is something more than a name. These papers have 
taught the working classes their power. It may almost 
be said that they have created the power of the work- 
ing classes. They have developed it; they have in- 
structed it; they have organized it; they have dis- 
played it; and now they are making it practically 
effective. It looks as though this power were becoming 
irresistible, and that it were about to assert a suprem- 
acy, which it is sure ever after to retain. 
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Tue PopuLATION OF TURKEY.—The whole Turkish 
empire, according to the census made for the assessment 
of the “ tenths,” comprises in the aggregate a popula- 
tion of nearly 42,000,000, of which 18,000,000 are in 
Europe and 24,000,000 in Asia. Servia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia number 6,000,000 inhabitants, so that there 
remains a population of 36,000,000 for Turkey proper. 
Setting aside the provinces enjoying self-government, 
this population is divided into eleven different races: 
Greek races, 2,000,000; Armenians, 2,500,000; Syrians 
and Chaldeans, 300,000; Sclaves, 6,000,000; and Alba- 
nians, 2,000,000: total, 12,800,000. These constitute 
the Christian element. Including in it the Syrians and 
Chaldeans, we can not reasonably add to it the 300,000 
Jews found in those countries. Now follows the Mus- 
sulman portion, composed of °5,800,000 souls, without 
reckoning 160,000 Tartars, 100,000 Turcomans, 5,600,- 
000 Arabians, 40,000 Druses, and 1,000,000 Kurds; or, 
in all, 6,900,000 Mohammedans of different kinds. To 
sum up, there are Christians, 12,800,000; Mohamme- 
dans, 6,900,000; and Mussulmans, 15,800,000; or a total 
population of 35,500,000; to which must be added, to 
make up the number of 36,000,000, the 300,000 Jews, 
and about 200,000 Gipsies, who have no religion. 


Burr's BurtaAL-PLAcE.—There has been at various 
times considerable dispute about the burial and grave 
of Colonel Aaron Burr. A correspondent in Prince- 
ton gives the following as the facts: ‘Colonel Burr was 
buried, according to his own request, in the Princeton 
Cemetery, within a few days after his decease. His 
remains were accompanied to Princeton by several rel- 
atives and friends from New York, and they were de- 
posited near the grave of his father, Rev. Aaron Burr, 
the second President of Princeton College. In regard 
to his monument, there is no mystery or secrecy about 
it. The monument was purchased by one or more of 
his near relatives, and it was put up in open daylight, 
and not at midnight, as has been asserted.” 





AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS.—The African travelers 
are generally unfortunate people. Dr. Livingstone 
was murdered in Zanzibar. Girard was murdered or 
drowned. An English consul and missionaries are still 
prisoners in Abyssinia, with little hope of relief. The 
English Government has sent out a party of artisans 
with guns and machinery for the Emperor Theodore, 
in exchange for the consul and missionaries, but who 
knows that he will not keep them all? The men who 
are on the way have, however, agreed to take the 
chances. M. Du Chaillu got safe home, but his book 
is a story of difficulties and disasters. There is no 
telling what may be done for Africa hereafter, but Af- 
rica at present is a pretty hopeless case. 


CuRIOSITIES OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—Photographers have 
taken “the sun himself,” when in eclipse; they have 
caught an impression of a shell whizzing through the 
air, discharged from the mouth of a 36-inch mortar; 
they have caught the wave as it broke on the shore, 
the sun depicting even the drops falling from its top- 
pling crest; more, they have not failed in getting a 
“good impression” of the head of a criminal executed 
by the guillotine, catching the severed head in mid-air 
as it fell into the basket below. Photographic book- 
marks and visiting-cards are sold by the thousand, 





while photographic shirt-studs and waistcoat buttons, 


ornamented with microscopic miniatures, are now be- 
ing daily produced in countless numbers at the button 
manufactories in Prussia; portraits of a popular per- 
son, Garibaldi for instance, being ordered by the hund- 
red thousand at a time! On the authority of a care- 
ful English writer, all this photographing requires the 
use of no less than twenty tuns of silver per annum! 


DrRivnkING ImpuRE ,WATER.—Set a pitcher of ice- 
water in a room, inhabited, and in a few hours it will 
have absorbed from the room nearly all the respired 
and perspired gases of the room, the air of which will 
have become purer, but the water utterly filthy. This 
depends on the fact that the water has the faculty of 
condensing and absorbing all the gases, which it does 
without increasing its own bulk. The colder water is, 
the greater its capacity to contain these gases. At or- 
dinary temperature a pint of water will contain a pint 
of carbonic acid gas, and several pints of ammonia. 
This capacity is nearly doubled by reducing the tem- 
perature to that of ice. Hence water, kept in the 
room awhile, is always unfit for use, and should be 
often renewed, whether it has become warm or not. 
And for this same reason, the water in a pump-stock 
should all be pumped out in the morning before any 
is used. That which has stood in the pitcher over 
night is not fit for coffee water in the morning. Im- 
pure water is more injurious to the health than impure 
air, and every person should provide-the means of ob- 
taining fresh, pure water for all domestic uses. 


THe Arctic Nicut.—Dr. Hayes thus describes the 
night near the north pole: “ The darkness of the night 
can not be appreciated by any unless personally expe- 
riencing it. It is a darkness that can be felt. Al- 
though no effect seemed to be produced on the phys- 
ical faculties, it was a severe strain on the mental. 
Repose is withdrawn. The desire for sleep gives place 
to an intense longing for light. The heart yearns for 
new companionship; any thing but the same stern dark- 
ness. The silence so dreary and profound becomes at 
last a terror, yet one which, however terribly haunted, 
must still be endured. The scene at times is grand be- 
yond description—the mountain peaks stand out in all 
their cold distinctness; the stars even, seem to pierce 
sharply through the clear sky; the moon’s clear light 
sends a chill of discomfort. Nothing seems to blend, 
but on the contrary every thing stands out abruptly 
and distinct. The quiet that every-where reigns is ter- 
rible in itself. The mind can find no rest, but wanders 
out into the vast space to escape present scenes and find 
something to cling to. The constellations so familiar at 
home lost their charm; the Pleiades their softness; no 
footfall gladdens the ear; no wild beast even breaks 
the stillness. Silence has ceased to be a negative, it 
stands a frightful specter; it is unendurable, and the 
foot thrust into the snow to relieve the calm, causes a 
start almost of fear.” 


@rrects oF ALconoLt.—Experiments made by Drs. 
Ringer and Rickards on men and animals go to show 
that the temperature of the body falls nearly as fast 
after the use of alcoho! in doses sufficient to produce 
intoxication, as after death itself. The facility with 
which drunkards freeze to death is explained by this 
fact. The abuse of alcohol also accounts for one-fifth 
of the insanity in the country. 
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Hriensgert of Heligtous Y}Satelligeare. 


Curnese DicrioyaRIEs.—Our missionary brethren 
at Foochow have commenced the printing of a diction- 
ary of the Foochow dialect by Rev. R.8. Maclay, D. D., 
and Rev. C. C. Baldwin. It will be a large volume, 
containing numerous reading and colloquial phrases, 
illustrated by characters. The work is so arranged 
that it can not but be valuable, not only to the learner 
of the local dialect, but also to the student of the gen- 
eral language of China. A dictionary of the Amoy 
dialect is in preparation and will be published at Hong- 
Kong. A dictionary of the Court dialect of Peking is 
also soon to be issued by Dr. Williams; and Dr. Hep- 
burn’s Japanese dictionary is now going through the 
press of the Presbyterian mission at Shanghai. These 
contributions to the critical knowledge of the great 
languages of the East will be regarded with interest 
by the missionary public, and will be accepted as val- 
uable and important helps in the evangelization of 
those mighty empires. 


Jewish RerorMs.—It is announced that this year, 
on the occasion of the world’s Exhibition, all the rabbis 
of Europe are to assemble at Paris, to hold a general 
council or great sanhedrim. The questions to be dis- 
cussed and decided are, 1. The abolition of the religious 
laws that forbid the Jews to eat certain articles of food. 
2. The abolition of polygamy among the Jews in Al- 
giers, and of the custom by which an unequal inberit- 
ance is established between male and female descend- 
ants. It is said that the French Government looks 
with favor on these proposed reforms in Algiers. There 
are in that country 40,000 Jewish families that are not 
yet subjected to all the regulations of the Code Na- 
poleon. 





SprrituaL Deciixe 1x Hotuanp.—The Reformed 
Church of Holland was one among the many Churches 
that grew out of the Reformation. Near the beginning 
of the seventeenth century her Calvinism was fiercely 
assailed and torn by Arminius. In the next century 
the infidelity of France was introduced extensively 
into Holland through the writings of Voltaire and 
Rousseau.. Now the infidelity of Germany is taught 
in her theological schools, and of course is preached 
from her pulpits. It is essentially the same sort which 
is seeking to establish itself within the Unitarian pale 
in this country. 


Retiarous Services 1x Paris Durine tHe Exro- 
s1T10N.—There will be an immense gathering of strang- 
ers in Paris from all parts of Europe and of the world, 
and we are glad to see that provision is to be made for 
the spiritual wants of this great multitude. An English 
correspondent writes that the Bishop of London has 
called for large sums, which will be amply supplied, 
for providing preaching in Paris during the great Ex- 
hibition. Mr. Spurgeon has secured a large building 
for the same purpose. Other Dissenters will occupy 
other places. Thus Protestants of different natione— 
English, Scotch, and Irish, and Americans—will be 





provided with places of worship. What a matter of 
surprise and rejoicing it would be, if this gathering of 
the nations should witness scenes like those on the day 
of Pentecost! 


CuurcH ProgREss AND GRowTH.—In 1800 the pop- 
ulation of the United States was 5,305,000, while the 
Church members were 350,000. In 1860 the popula- 
tion was 31,000,000 and over—the Church members 
5,355,263. The ratio of the communicants to the 
inhabitants of ten years of age and upward, was as 
follows: In 1800, one communicant for every ten in- 
habitants; in 1843, one communicant for every five in- 
habitants; in 1860, one communicant for every four 
inhabitants, omitting fractions. During this period, 
the population has increased nearly sixfold, and the 
communicants have increased fourteen and a half fold; 
therefore the increase of Church membership has been 
two times and a half greater than that of the popu- 
lation. 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary will be opened early in the Autumn 
with two classes certainly, and three if needed, at 
which time some of the professors will be on the ground 
to give the necessary instructions. Accommodations 
have been provided for seventy-five students, who will 
receive room-rent and tuition free, and board will be 
provided at very low rates. 


GENESEE CoLLEGE.—The movement to remove Gen- 
esee College from Lima to Syracuse, or somewhere in 
that locality, is likely to be consummated. A public 
meeting has just been held at Syracuse to consider the 
question of petitioning the Legislature to grant the 
city permission to issue its bonds for the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, the money thus obtained to 
be given to Genesee College to aid the funds of the 
institution. After a full discussion, it was resolved to 
ask authority, on condition that the College be en- 
dowed previously to the extent of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Should’ the project be carried out the 
institution will occupy a central location, be provided 
with ample buildings, and a cash endowment of half a 
million of dollars. 


UnITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Christian 
Instructor gives the following account of the progress 
of the United Presbyterian Church since its formation 
by the union of the Associate and Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Churehes in 1858: 

In the eight years of her history her home missions 
have increased in funds for its treasury from $8,682 to 
$20,838; the foreign missions from $8,574 to $112,276. 
There was no education, publication, Church extension, 
or freedmen’s mission boards; but now all these are in 
active existence, with an aggregate last year of nearly 
$40,000, raised for them. Then the whole amount 
raised for all purposes in the whole Church was $22,- 
989; now, for the year ending the 30th of April last, it 
was 589,052. Then the average amount paid by each 
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member of the whole Church was 41 cents; now, during 
the last ecclesiastical year, it was $9.02. Then there 
were 408 ministers and licentiates; now there are 539. 
Then there were 634 churches; now there are 685. | 
Then we had nine foreign missionaries, male and fe- | 
male—not counting the wives and children—now there 
are nineteen on our list. Then there were two Church- 
es—one at Sealkote and one at Damascus—now we have 
nine well-organized Churches in the heathen world. 


METHODIST MIssIONARY OPERATIONS.—The mission- 
ary operations of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
conducted on a large scale. Appropriations for the 
current year in support of the mission establishment 
amount to $1,030,978. The number of foreign mission- 
aries employed is as follows: 

















Missionaries, 

Liberia ese doececeesococcooeeses coseese 28 
South America 9 
Chr .cccceccccscoccccocccccccescscces coccon cs conse cee cue conten eseccosncese 48 
Germany 
Ti it..<.caressec csnccnege teseon concuppen sin soonnseoccenseabocencenes peceeen 214 
Bulgaria. 
Scandinavia 21 

Total ° ecoceccsecnceen sce cee seocoot 





The number employed in domestic missions is 221, 
chiefly among the Germans. 


CatHotio SuxpAy ScHoot Parer.—The Catholic 
Standard says: ‘We are informed that a neat little 
paper, for the use of Sunday schools, is soon to be is- 
sued in New York. It will supply a want long felt, 
and we have no doubt that it will tend largely to the 
promotion of sound Catholic doctrine” 


MetHopist EpiscopaL CuurcH SoutH.—On Tues- 
day, April 16th, the Book Editor, at the request of 
the Bishops, joined them in gathering, verifying, and 
casting up the votes of the Annual Conferences on the 
two questions—Change of Name and Lay Representa- 
tion—submitted by the late General Conference. 





HGiiar’s 


“THE Sprrit’s Fiieut.”—Our beautiful engraving, 
bearing this title, which appeared in the April number, 
has given great satisfaction to our readers. Most of 
our exchanges have given it special notice, and we 
have received quite a number of letters from our read- | 
ers thanking us for the beautiful and suggestive pic- 
ture. We devote a great deal of attention to the de- | 
partment of illustration in the Repository, and it is 
very gratifying both to the editor and the artists to 
find these efforts so well appreciated by those for whom 
they are made. We are prepared to promise our sub- 
scribers still more and better things in this department 
of the Repository. From one of our contributors we 
have received the following “ glimpse of heaven's joy,” 
suggested by our engraving: 

Hail, holy ones! though ye are mounting to the skies, 

Pause ye, O pause! and give my favored spirit's vision 
A moment's gaze ere you pass the gates of paradise, 

To dwell amid those scenes all sunny and elysian. 

O spirits pure! may not this throbbing heart of mine 
Grow holier far by reason of this sight divine? 





Whereupon it appeared that returns had been re- 
ceived from all the Annual Conferences, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

On Change of Name, 1,577 votes have been cast; 
yeas, 1,168; nays, 409. The affirmative vote being less 
than the required three-fourths, this question was pro- 
nounced lost. 

On Lay Representation, 1,570 votes have been cast: 
yeas, 1,199; nays, 371. The affirmative vote being the 
required three-fourths of the whole, this question was 
pronounced carried. 


Women 1n Inp1a.—The condition of women in 
India, even of the upper classes, is as low and de- 
graded as it is possible to conceive. Till recently they 
have been beyond the reach of Christian influence. 
We are glad to learn from a correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Recorder that the Gospel is beginning to make its 
way among them. Christian ladies from this country 
and England are finding their way into the hitherto 
secluded retreats of their sisters in India, and are 
carrying the Gospel where none but Christian women 
can carry it. Their labors, with other causes, are 
working a great change in regard to female education. 
Great numbers of Hindoo husbands and fathers are 
beginning to feel a lively interest in the visits of those 
missionary ladies to their families, and affording them 
encouragement and aid in their work. 


MapaGascaR.—Six French priests, besides Sisters 
of Mercy, have been added to the Popish mission in 
Madagascar, which is now 2s strong in European agency 
as the Protestants, but its congregations are not one- 
eighth as large. 


Jews 1n HotLtanpd.—There are about 100,000 Jews 
in Holland, of whom one-third are in the capital, and 
the proselytes to Christianity steadily increasing. 


Bahr. 


A moment stay: I would not keep you pausing long, 
Away from heaven’s broad, beauteous entrance-street, 

Nor stay the gushings of that glad, triumphant song, 
Which ye will hymn in concert at the Savior’s feet. 

But O, my soul will stronger, fairer, nobler be, 

For this sweet, heavenly sight that God is granting me! 


O angel guide! thy home's bright light around thee pleys, 
And on thy lovely face, so happy and serene, 

I read thy blessed teachings: “* Worthy He of praise, 
Who by his precious blood cleanseth from all sin. 

Ransomed sister-spirit, yonder keep thine eyes, 

And see the ruby walls which there in beauty rise.” 


Yes, raptured one, well mayest thou look with gaze intense 
Up to that wondrous world where Christ in glory reigns, 
O, upward keep that gaze! let not thine eyes turn thence, 
Down to this world of sin, of sorrows, and of pains. 
Onward} upward take your way to that home of joy, 
Blessed ones, free for aye from sinning’s dark annoy! 


On—speed on to heaven now! let naught your flight impede! 
Bliss the glorious Godhead gives is yours evermore! 

O, this that I have felt has been my spirit’s need, 
And for it I will bow, and Jesus will adore, 
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And in the toilsome paths that may my feet await, 
This influence felt and lesson learned, I will not forget. 
And O, when mine it be to lie in weakness down, 
And feel the faint-grown pulsing growing fainter still, 
Then, precious Christ, thy child in death leave not alone, 
But with me be, and let thy peace my bosom fill. 
And when my eyes shall close, O Jesus, God of love, 


Bear me in thy faithful arms to our home above. 
F. M. M. 


Our ENGRAVINGS FOR JuxE—For the present 
month we furnish two engravings that we know will 
be welcomed by our readers. The portrait of Mrs. 
Sarah Wesley, wife of Rev. Charles Wesley, the poet 
of Methodism, we have secured through Rev. Samuel 
Dunn, of England, who accompanies the engraving 
with an admirable article on Mrs. Wesley. The por- 
trait is authentic, and we think is the only genuine 
steel engraving of this excellent lady that has appeared 
in this country. To Mr. Dunn we are also indebted 
for the portrait of Mrs. Adam Clarke, and the many 
who were delighted with his former sketch, will find 
an equally-interesting and instructive one in this of 
Mrs. Wesley. Mr. Wellstood, the artist, has pleased us 
greatly in this picture. 

“The Little Foragers’’ is furnished by Mr. Hinshel- 
wood from a picture by A. F. Tait. Mr. Tait holds 
the first position in America as a painter of animals, 
and is preéminent in the department of birds. The 
present picture was painted for his friend, James M. 
Hart, an artist whose landscapes have frequently 
adorned the Repository. We esteem ourselves highly 
favored in getting one of these pictures of Mr. Tait, as 
they are in such demand and command such prices 
that Mr. Tait hag hesitated to allow any of his pictures 
to be engraved. We desire in this connection to call 
the attention of our readers to a very beautiful form 
in which Mr. Tait’s pictures are now being issued. L. 
Prang & Co., fine-art publishers, of Boston, have 
placed on our table two specimens of their “ chromo- 
lithographs” after Tait. The first is a group of chick- 
ens, in all the naturalness of form, gracefulness of at- 
titude, and richness of coloring which characterize Mr. 
Tait’s pictures. The second is a group of quails, two 
parents and their family of ten little ones. Nothing 
can surpas8 the beauty of this picture but the painting 
itself, and, indeed, the general impression of the picture 
is as pleasing as that of the painting itself, except of 
course that we miss the delicate touches of the artist's 
brush. As a delightful substitute for the costly orig- 
inals these chromo-lithographs will be every-where 
welcomed by the lovers of the beautiful. L. Prang & 
Co. have made exclusive arrangements with Mr. Tait 
for issuing his pictures in this form, and they can be 
had from them through the mail, by addressing the 
publishers at 159 Washington-street, Boston. We un- 
hesitatingly pronounce these chromo-lithographs vastly 
superior to many of the expensive paintings that we 
find on the walls of some of our friends’ houses. 


Dancing AND OTHER THINGs.—The New York 
Evening Gazette says that in many families this season 
dancing has been discarded. In its place more elegant 
and intellectual diversions have been given, and with 
great success. Fine readings and recitations, ending, 
in some cases, in delicious suppers, the whole enter- 
tainment being over long before midnight, have been 
the novelty. We are glad to learn this fact, and to 





know that the same thing is true also of this city. 
Some of our best citizens are beginning to discard 
from their families these silly and worse than useless 
amusements, and to substitute for them something 
more rational and less harmful. We notice also that 
some of our Churches have been providing a better 
entertainment for their young people in the form of 
lyceums, societies, and social gatherings of a pure and 
entertaining character. This is as it should be. We 
can not ignore the mirthful side of human nature, es- 
pecially in the young, and true wisdom consists in 
supplanting the vicious and dangerous amusements by 
entertainments that are wise and harmless. In our 
next number we will give the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on this whole question of amusements from the 
pen of one who has given it much study. We hope 
both parents and young people will give them a 
perusal. 


THE New Misston-Hovse.—We are glad to learn 
that there is a good prospect of our Laving better 
accommodations in the city of New York for the ne- 
cessities of our Missionary Society. The Board of 
Managers have purchased a building and lot on the 
north-west corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirteenth- 
street, for the purpose of the new Mission-House. The 
building consists of a double dwelling, three stories 
high, with brown-stone front, which can be fitted up 
for use at comparatively small expense. The price 
paid for the property was $105,000. According to the 
New York Advocate it is not fully determined whether 
the permanent Mission-House of the Society will be 
located at that point. It is hinted that a suitable loca- 
tion may be secured hereafter for the erection of build- 
ings which shall accommodate both the missionary and 
general publishing interests of the Church. This is 
very desirable, as the present out-of-the-way and ob- 
scure location of our publishing interest is unsuitable 
and beneath the dignity of our Church in this depart- 
ment. It has long been a matter of regret that the 
step was not taken years ago when a good location 
might have been obtained at a reasonable cost. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE ConcorD BrBuicaL InstI- 
TUTE.—The site for the new Theological Seminary, in- 
stead of the Concord Biblical Institute, has at last 
been secured. Thirty-one acres on Aspinwall Hill in 
Brookline have been purchased. It is represented as 
an admirable location, less than three miles from the 
State-House, and visible from the Common, Boston, and 
is the natural terminus of Commonwealth Avenue, 
which Zion’s Herald thinks when completed will be 
the finest street in America. The prospect commands 
the ocean, city, and surrounding woods and towns. It 
is expected the building will be ready for occupancy 
by the academic year of 1868. Meantime, after next 


September, students will pursue their course in Boston. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Drops from Heaven; Willie; 
Growing Old; The Isles of Eastern Asia; Rufus Choate; 
Mysteries; Come unto Me and Rest; Memory’s Hall; 
The Passover Night. 


ARTICLES DeciinED.—Fatalism; At Night; A Dew- 
drop; The Great Commission; Earth’s Changes; Drifted 
Away; The Pleasant Rain; The Gospel; Whose I would 
be; Sunset; Memory. 
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